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INTRODUCTION. 


THE different inquiries in the following dissertation may 
possibly add something to our knowledge of a very curious 
subject. Some exercise may be offered to the ingenuity 
of the learned, and some points of antient history subjected 
to a more, minute investigation. If a 'partiality for the 
subject has induced the Author to consider the evidence 
he has produced as undeniable, he wishes to be understood 
with reference to such proofs, and to such evidence, as 
the nature of the discussion will admit. 

The application given to the word Tomb may perhaps 
be deemed inconsistent with its original and primary signi¬ 
fication in the English' language. A Sarcophagus may be 
1 thought rather more accurately defined by the term Coffin ; 
but this also is liable to objection. The particular kind of 
receptacle to which the appellation of a Sarcophagus has 
been usually given, was sometimes buried beneath a mound 
of earth, and at others placed, by itself, near the public 
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roads and the cities of the anlients; in which latter case, 
it can only be considered as a Tomb. The monument here 
referred to, is like the Sarcophagus, commonly called the 
Tomb of Nero, at three miles distance from Rome, near 
the Aemilian Bridge, on the Via Cassia a . Artists, anxious 
to represent the true form of the Greek Tomb, have recourse 
to models of the same kind. The author has therefore 
preferred the use of the word Tomb in the title of his work; 
because he considered it more peculiarly appropriate to the 
subject. It is necessary to mention this, as the same word 
will "ocbpr in the course of the investigation applied to the 
building in which the Tomb of Alexander was found. To 
explain this, it may not be improper to apprize the Reader, 
that, as the cemetery of the kings of Egypt was originally a 
monument constructed for the reception of Alexander’s body, 
historians, in speaking of his Tomb, sometimes give that 
name to the Sarcophagus in which the body was inclosed, 
and sometimes to the whole building, in the area of which 
the Tomb was found. When Strabo has .occasion to 
- mention this edifice, he uses the word SX1MA, or body, which 
some commentators have considered an error in the text, 
and have been desirous to substitute a different reading in 
the word SHMA, or monument. It is of no consequence to 
the evidence adduced in this work, whether the name be" 

» It was erected for Publius Vibius Marianus and his Wife, by their Daughter, 
as appears from the inscription preserved in Gruter (Tom. II. p. 407. N° 6.), 
who has stated the distance from the city erroneously, in declaring it to be two 
miles, instead of three. 




SfiMA or 2HMA. The Author has rather preferred the 
former : conceiving it highly probable that the building was 
named in honour of the body, for which it was erected. 
In so doing he is supported by the authority of Sandys, who 
adopted the reading as he found it in Strabo,. and therefore 
calls the building Somia. 

It has been somewhat loosely affirmed, that the Egyptians 
always buried their dead in an upright posture; which can 
neither be reconciled with the appearance of the tombs of 
the kings of Thebes, nor with the evidence afforded by the 
principal pyramid at Memphis. The interior chamber" of 
that, monument exhibits at this moment a Sarcophagus 
similar to the Tomb of Alexander. Another, of the same 
size and the same form, is now in the British Museum. It 
was brought by the French from Cairo to Alexandria, and 
has been described by Pococke, Maillet, Niebuhr, and 
Browne. It once stood near the Old Castle Kallaat el 
Kabsh in Cairo, and was called the Lover s Fountain. 
Denon, in his description of the Theban tombs, not only 
proves that such a mode of burial was consistent with 
the customs of Egypt in. the remotest periods of its 
history, but he refers to the particular Sarcophagus which 
forms the subject of this work, to explain the sort of 
receptacle in which the bodies were placed. . “ The 
sarcophagi,” says he 1 ’, “ appeared insulated at the bottoms 
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of all the galleries; of a single block of granite each, of 
twelve-feet in length, and eight in width, decorated within- 
side and without with hieroglyphics; rounded at one 
end, squared at the other, like that of St. Athanasius 
at Alexandria; and surmounted by lids of the same 
materials, and proportionate bulk, shutting with grooves.” 

The hieroglyphic writing, and the mystic symbols which 
cover the Tomb on all sides, has moreover led some to 
assert that its antiquity is greater than the age of Alexander; 
In answer to which, it may be urged, that the inscription on 
thcSI^osetta Stone, written in the same characters, by the 
priests of Egypt, was executed at a much later date, 
during the reign of Ptolemy Epiplianes. It may also 
be remarked, that the very city in which the Tomb was 
found, and where it seems always to have been preserved, 
owed its origin to Alexander, 

The author hopes he shall not be considered as having 
digressed too much from his'chief subject, by the brief 
description he has given of the anticpiities which mark 
the. site of the antient city of Sais in the Delta. Pie has 
given it as it occurs in - his Journal; conceiving it too 
interesting to be withheld from the public. lie confesses it 
would have been less obtrusive in an Appendix; and if 
he had known, at the time when that part of his wprk 
was preparing for the press, that such additions would be 
made, it would have been inserted with the account of 
the discovery of the Ruins of Tithorea. 
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The opinion which is expressed concerning the 
medals of Lysimachus, may probably meet with some 
opposition; though it be not unsupported by learned- 
authority. The celebrated Goltzius entertained a similar 
notion 0 ; and the ingenious Fauvcl is cited as having the 
same opinion, by the French translator of Arrian' 1 . 
Some observations on the apotheosis and portrait of 
Alexander will form the rest of this Introduction; because 
they materially affect the evidence respecting his Tomb. 
As a prelude to the history of an Egyptian monument, 
characterized by signs that have no reference Xo the 
language or mythology of Greece, it is of consequence 
to show that the superstition respecting Alexander’s Tomb 
was not Grecian, but Egyptian; that his image was 
reverenced after.his death; and that, in the various homage 
thus paid to him, he was worshipped as an Egyptian 
God, The apotheosis typified on the medals of Lysi- 
machus will then appear further confirmed by the collateral 

' "Nomismata Lysimachi nulla explicatione indigent siquiJem: ab una parte 

The same head, when covered with the lion's skin, he also allows to be that of 
Alexander, although on a medal of I.ysimachus. " Ultimo verb mnnmo potiiis 

ejus l-egis. Goltzii Opera, de Re Nummarii. Torn. III. pp.liM, 195. Antwerp, 
nOS, The opinion gains additional weight, by observing, from the same authority, 

medals of Ptolemy Ccmmim, as well as on those of Lysimachus. Nummus ejus, 

11 Arricn, par Chaussard, Tom. IV. p. 180. 

b 
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evidence of hieroglyphic characters inscribed upon the 
Tomb; nor will the sacred writing of the priests of 
Egypt appear more peculiarly appropriate, than upon a 
monument which inclosed the body of the son of Ammon. 

The portrait of Alexander has been sought by the 
moderns among the medals, gems, marbles, and bronzes 
of the antients. In the time of the Romans, it is well 
known, Augustus wore it as a signet ring'. Rut what 
induced the Roman emperor, attached as he was to Egyptian 
superstitions, to exchange his former symbol of the Sphinx 
for tlib^head of Alexander? and how was it represented? 
This change took place in consequence of a visit paid by ■ 
Augustus to Alexander’s Tomb; whither he repaired to 
do him homage, as one of the gods of Egypt. Alexander 
was then worshipped in Alexandria as the son of the 
Egyptian Ammon; and the type of his apotheosis, the 
Ammonian horn, appears in almost every instance where 
his portrait is represented. The Ammon of Egypt was 
a deity which the inhabitants of that country worshipped 
under the form of a ram f . The Greeks, as it was their 

Paris, 1610. 

1 Because he was thus manifested on earth. He appeared under the form 
of a ram to Bacchus, and shewed him a fountain in the deserts of Libya,' 
when his army was perishing for want of water. Bacchus erected on the spot 
a temple to the God. It was nine days’ journey from Alexandria.—There 
is a very curious note on the meaning' of the word Ammon in Jackson’s Chrono¬ 
logy, Vol. III. p. 7. 
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custom in speaking of the principal deity of any nation, 
gave him the appellation of Jupiter. Jupiter Ammon 
signified with them", what the God Ammon would do 
with us. But the idol by which this deity was repre¬ 
sented ■ had not the human form ; as may be shown by 
the colossal fragment in the British Museum, and by other 
Egyptian antiquities. It. is true that on some of the African 
medals, as those of Oyrenc, a bearded head with the horns 
of a ram has received the appellation of Jupiter Ammon, 
by numismatic writers K ; but with a strict attention to all 
the circumstances related by antient historians, we rycognize 
on those medals the head of the Indian and Egyptian 
Bacchus, the same person that appears on the medals of 
Thorns and of Naxus, and who, as the son of Ammon, 
had, equally with Alexander, a title to the symbol by 
which his lineage is expressed. In later ages we find 
this symbol, together with types denoting other divinities, 
combined in the same figure. The Roman polytheism 
admitted, according to Yarro, not less than three hundred 
persons under the name of Jupiter; and in the confusion 
with which they blended together all the parts of antient 
mythology, it was not unusual to find many of them 
comprised under one form. The statues of the Olympian 
or the Capitoline Jove were sometimes decorated with 
the symbols of Ammon, of Osiris, and of Belus. 
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Alexander’s portrait thus offering a typical representation 
of the Son of Ammon, was expressed on medals in perfect 
agreement with the numismatic customs of the Macedonian 
kings. Human heads had never appeared on their medals 
prior to the deification of Alexander 1 ’. They contain, 
cither the representation of some tutelar deity, or one of 
the various symbols by which divinities were expressed. 
The deified Alexander was the tutelar god of his successors ; 
and his effigy worn, as in Catholic countries the inha¬ 
bitants of particular cities now wear the images of their 
patron'saints. History has proved that this custom prevailed 
in the time of Augustus'; and Chrysostom 1 ' inveighs 


h Sect Opin. do Fauvcl, Tom. IV. p. 180, do PArrien par Clnmssard. Bui; Lc 
prior to the time of Alexander. 


'Ate&ifyv Tint Maxi&vo? r«~s >te<p*Aa<V xai toes 

Jj/iWI', E17TS /*0», 1W, <TT#V$l* KCt'l tij U £M»JfO« cUlOfCt. T 

fantixg 7 ti< trur »gia? ; Chrysostomi Opera, Tom. VI. p. OK), edit. JSavil. 

Eton. 1612. "Quid veto dieeret aliquis de his, qui carmiuibus et ligaturis 
utuntur, et de circumligantibus area Alexandri Macedonia numismata capiti vel 
pedibus? Die mihi, had ne sunt cxpectationes nostrm, ut, post enieem el. 
mortem dominicam, in gentius hegis imagine spem salutis habeas?” Interpret. 

The Latin interpretation of Ducwus has the word aurea instead of flora. 
The word XAAKA, which he allows to be in all the manuscripts, is authority 
for the alteration here used. The reading is corrected at the end of the 
volume; and a reference to the note on the words ‘’aurea Alexandri” leads to 
information of more consequence to this inquiry than verbal criticism ; as it 
allbids an historical fact, that Alexander was admitted among the numiieu or 
THE Gods by the Roman senate. “ Scripserat interpros area, vel mica; tameu 
in Parisiensi Grom, aurea, dicuutur: omnes codd. habent Cictemm 

collatus hie locus cum illo Horn. xxvi. in 2 ad Cor. p, 928. declarat non de 
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against the practice, which prevailed in his time, of making 
the bronze medals of Alexander a superstitious appendage 
to the head and the feet; reproaching the inhabitants of 
Antioch for placing their hope of salvation in the image 
of an infidel king. The same author relates 1 , that the 
Roman Senate reckoned Alexander their thirteenth god, as 
will further appear in the course of the work. His com¬ 
mentator, doubting the truth of this circumstance 1 ", seems 
not aware that Clemens Alexandrinus had recorded the 
same fact above two centuries before". The custom of 
the Roman citizens, and of their emperors, in wearing 
the portrait of Alexander, is thus explained. Of all the 
accounts which describe this antient superstition, that 
which Trebellius Pollio records of the Macrian family is 
the most remarkable °. They had Alexander’s portrait, as 
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a falUman , in their ears, upon their hands, upon their 
clothes, and upon every article of external ornament, 
whether of their persons or their palaces. “ The men,” 
says he, speaking of that family, “ had Alexander the 
Great, the Macedonian, wrought in gold and in silver; the 
women in net-work, on their bracelets, their rings, and in. 
all kind of ornaments; so that the garments, embroidery, 
and matron vests of the family, exhibit, at this day, the 
image of Alexander, with various elegancies. We have 
lately beheld Cornelius Macer, a member of the same fa¬ 
mily, who gave a supper 1 ’ in the temple of Hercules, present 
to the high-priest an electrinal patera 11 , in the middle .of 
which was Alexander’s portrait, encircled by a represen¬ 
tation of his whole history in minute figures ; which be 
ordered to be carried round to all those who were bis 


in familia ejus hodieque sint qua: Alexandri efligicm deliciis variantibus mon- 
strent. Vidimus proxime Cornelium Macrum in oadem' familia virum, quum 

Alexandri haberet, et in circuilu omnem historiam contineret signis brevibus ct 

viri cupidissimos jussit. .Quod idcirco posui, quia dicuntur juvari in <>mni actu 
suo aui Alexandrum expressum vel auro gestitant vel ahcento.” Troboll. 
Pollio, Quiet, xiii. p. 1090. edit. Hist. Rom. Script, npud II. Stcpli. IJUS. 
p " Who gave a supper in the temple of Hercules."] That is to say, a lectistcriuum, 

were placed, round the altars, covered with dishes. As this feast look place in 
' the temple of Hercules, it is very probable, from the account given of the Macrian 
family, that the whole ceremony was in honour of Alexander. 
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warmest votaries. I have mentioned this, because they 

ARE SAID TO BE BENEFITED IN ALL THEIR ACTIONS WHO 
WEAR THE PORTRAIT OF'ALEXANDER EXPRESSED IN GOLD 
OR SILVER.” 

The symbol of the Ammonian horn could only be applied 
to'Alexander. Ephippus of Olynthus, as cited by Athenasus', 
relates the fact of his having assumed the purple and 
horns of Jupiter Ammon during his life; wearing them as 
a customary part of his dress: and Clemens Alexandrinus 
has a passage more applicable to their appearance on the 
works of artists'. The head so characterized appears on a 
silver medal, with his name AAEEANAPOT, and without 
any other inscription. Eckliel places it among the medals 
struck after his death'. It is extraordinary that such a 
representation should have passed for the portrait of Lysi- 
machus; for the age of that monarch, after he succeeded 
to a throne in the partition of the Macedonian empire, 
neither corresponded with the youthful countenance di¬ 
splayed upon his medals, nor with the symbol by which 
' "Ep™ 5 si « 'AMfs.Jjo!««; :, s i ; T *r, S,' m «i, -sv< 

ra'A^umt Ttgipuglbu, xy mpaxfbu, ml K.EPATA, x«0«irs{ S 0i«. " Ephippus 

moiiis purpurcam, per ambitum division, et cobnua, tanquam Dcum.” Athenah 
Deipnosopii. lib. xii. p. 537. edit. Casaubon. 

. 1 'EftibiiTO Si xtri 'AtifaSgoi 'A(ip«»! aiis iTrai Satin, ««.! xiftefSfK oxnrAiiTTUrAu 

OTOE TON ArAAMATOriOlSIN, ri xuhev ilfinrm S|3 f (««i nniSm xlgxi i.- 

" Voblit autem Alexander filius videri Ammonis, et cornutus a staluarih efliugi, 
Jiumanain furniam turpi cornu dedecorans." Clement. Alexandrin. Cohort, ad 
Gent. p. 4-8. edit.Oxon. 

Vet. Pars 1. Vol. II. p. 110. edit. Vindobon. 1794. 


1 Doct. Num. 
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it is dignified. Consistently with the usual practice, his 
superscription appears on the reverse, with the figure ol 
Minerva; and on the front, the head of the nicvv ooij, 
the protecting deity of the Macedonians, whose well-known 
countenance is ascertained by the attribute of his father 
Ammon. The.policy of such a measure on the part.'ol 
Lysimachus is very evident; for as historians have related ", 
that Ptolemy, by the possession of Alexander’s body, allured 
to his sendee many of the troops, Lysimachus was careful 
that his image should be seen expressed with the most scru¬ 
pulous exactness on the money destined for the payment of 
his soldiers. And it may be remarked, that the countenance 
so delineated agrees with the age of Alexander at the time 
of his death, which took place in his thirty-third year. 

But in proving the medals of Lysimachus to contain 
a portrait of Alexander,. the author would not insinuate 
that no other medals exhibit the same features. It can 
hardly be doubted that those of his successors, representing 
a head covered with the lion’s skin, and in which the 
features are sometimes exactly the same as those on the 
medals of Lysimachus, present also his portrait. The 
preference has been given to the medal here engraved, 
from the superior beauty of the work: though the medal 
described by Cointreau™, and engraved by Chaussard*, may. 






with the utmost confidence, be considered as giving the 
portrait of Alexander. This last is said to have been struck 
in bronze, in one of the cities of Asia Minor founded by 
Alexander, bearing the name of Apollonia: it represents 
Alexander dressed as young Hercules, with the lion’s 
spoils, a character he often assumed y , with this inscription, 
AAESANAPOX ktict AnoAAHNlAT. Chaussard concludes his 
“ Monuments of the Portrait of Alexander ,” by considering 
the head represented with the horn of Ammon, and that 
which appears on the medals of Apollonia 2 , as undoubtedly 
authentic. This opinion is the result of the various 
evidence he had collected, and which will probably be 
considered sufficient to decide the question. It is more¬ 
over confirmed by an observation of Le Blond, in the 
Dissertation extracted from the Memoirs of the National 
Institute, which Chaussard included in that evidence 3 . It 
was the opinion of he Blond, that the portrait of Alexander 
was also designed in those medals which exhibit the head 
of a young man covered with a lion’s skin ; and which, by 
representing Alexander in the character of Hercules, had 
occasioned the former to be mistaken for the latter b . The 

r Athontci Deipnosoph. lib. xii. p.537. edit. Casaubon. 

- Arrien par Chaussard, Tom. IV. p. 1S2. Conclusion. 

linns cl’or c.t d’argent dc In/simaquc, ne soil reganlc coniine Ic portrait de Co 

b I‘ is 110 objection to Ibis opinion that the same head appears on the medals 
death of Alexander. It appeared also on the medals of his successor, Philip 




ingenuity with which this opinion is supported may be 
seen by a recourse to his work 0 . The following passage 
only will be translated, as it appears ot' consequence to 
the present inquiry d .: “ But why suppose it Hercules? 

If Alexander had any intention to represent the head of 
a deity, would he not rather have chosen that of Minerva, 
which appears on his gold medals ? And if it is supposed 
that lie would have given the preference to a divinity, 
from whom he pretended to derive his origin, would it 
■not have been Jupiter Ammon, since he caused himself, on 
that account, to be represented with the horns of a ram? 
Might he not have chosen Bacchus, from his propensity 
to liber pater? Nay, would he not have offered his own 
person, since he thought proper to be considered- as a god ? 
In short, why should not Alexander, who caused himself 
to be painted by Apelles as the thundering Jupiter, and 
to be represented in his statues with the attributes of 
Jupiter Ammon, choose to appear upon some of his 
medals with an attribute of Hercules ?” Eckhel' believed 
that some of the bronze medals, struck in the time of 
Caracalla, on which a head appears covered by a lion’s 
skin, present the features of Alexander; and the passage 
he cites from Constantine Porplujrogcnnctes further proves 
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that Alexander was so represented on more antient coins. 
That emperor, speaking of the Macedonian kings, says', 
“ Instead of the diqdcm. crown, and regal purple, they 
decorated themselves with the skin of a lion's head; and 
they considered this as a crown, and as an ornament, and 
above every precious stone: to which the very medals of the 
Macedonian Alexander, adorned with such an image, hear 
ample testimony." 

In addition to these remarks, and as a further proof 
that the medals of Lysimaclms present a portrait of 
Alexander, may be mentioned the exact similitude which 
often appears between the features so expressed, and those 
which are accompanied by the lion’s skin. There are 
some instances in which the large silver medals of Alexander 
and those of Lysimachus so clearly resemble each other, 
that it is impossible to admit a doubt of their having had 
a common archetype: and the likeness of the Roman 
Macedonian coins to some of the best of those under 
Lysimachus is too striking to be unperceived. 

Carlo lAa, doubting the authenticity of the portraits of 
Alexander described by Winkelmann, mentions a marble 
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bust, found at Tivoli, near Rome, to which, on the authority 
of Mengs, he gives the preferences. It has the following 

Greek inscription, aaecANAPDE cpiAinnot make. 

in characters coeval with the time of Alexander, if the 
authority cited by Carlo Fea be unquestionable 1 '; which may 
admit dispute, as Montfaucon has proved that the circular 
Omicron was anterior to the character here used'. But since 
in this figure we recognize none of those traits by which 
historians have characterized the portrait of Alexander, it 
will be admitted, either that the artist failed in his inten¬ 
tion, or that Alexander’s name has been applied to a bust 
of some other person. And the latter occurs so frequently, 
that it offers the most probable conjecture. Le Blond did 
not consider the Tivoli marble as a genuine portrait of 
Alexander 11 . It is most likely that the portraits we have 
of him were executed after his death, from some of the 
few originals he suffered to be made. This opinion is 
supported by the authority of Eckhcl'. A very remarkable 


« See Note(*) to Winkelmann’s Ili.stoive de PArt, &e. Tom. II. p. 30i>. and 
PI. 8. edit. Paris. An. 2. dc la Rcpublique. 







edict was issued by Alexander, granting only to Apelles 
the privilege of painting him, to Lysippus that of re¬ 
presenting him in bronze statues, and to Pyrgoteles that 
of engraving his image upon gems. One of those por¬ 
traits, by Apelles, existed in the time of Augustus; and was 
placed, by his order, in the most conspicuous part of the 
forum at Rome" 1 . Apuleius" attributes to this circumstance 
the high degree of perfection by which all the represen¬ 
tations of him are characterized : for the artists, fearful 
of exciting the displeasure of Alexander, laboured, with 
the most scrupulous exactness, to preserve the resemblance 
which had once been sanctioned by his approbation; giving 
to all their portraits “ the same martial vigour, the same 
loftiness of soul, the same freshness of youth, the same 
gracefulness of countenance.” 

In every inquiry of this nature, it is the intention of the 
author to conclude his observations where his Testimonies 
end; obtruding no opinion of his own, unless supported 
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by historical evidence. With respect to the Tomb of 
Alexander, the circumstances arc collected which appear 
to establish the pretensions of an autient monument to 
the title it has obtained; and this duty fulfilled, it remains 
with the Public to pronounce that judgement which they 
alone have a right to give. “ The guardians of the most 
holy relics,” says an historian", speaking of another sin¬ 
gular fragment of antiquity, “would rejoice if they were 
able to produce such a chain of evidence as may be 
alledged upon this occasion.” Yet even that evidence may 
be disputed, if tradition, supported by history, be inadequate 
to the end proposed. 




TES TIMONIES RESPECTING 


E TOMB OR ALEXANDER. 


The Gentlemen of the British Museum, during the 
last year, have been amused or perplexed by various 
discussions respecting the Alexandrian Sarcophagus. They 
have witnessed the curiosity which its present appellation 
has excited. They will also recollect, that, for some 
time after its arrival with the other Egyptian antiquities, 
no information was given respecting its history further 
than what related to its capture at Alexandria. No 
inquiry had been mqde respecting the origin of any of 
those monuments; nor had the subject received illus¬ 
tration by a knowledge of the motives which induced 
the French army to take possession of them, and to 
use such efForts in retaining them, as, in moments of 
privation and defeat, and during the pressure of an 
actual famine, protracted the capitulation, by which their 
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sufferings were to end. The Rosetta Stone may afford a 
single exception to this observation. The secret of its 
being in their hands having already escaped\ its im¬ 
portance, in a literary view, was disclosed by a sight: 
of the stone itself. But with regard to the others, when 
all their exertions to place them beyond the reach, or 
to conceal them from the view, of the English army 
had failed of effect, they avoided making known the 
knowledge they had obtained of them b . This of course 
contributed to the obscurity in which their history is 
involved. They were placed in the open court of the 
British Museum, and considered as curious but unim¬ 
portant monuments of Egyptian art, glorious to the nation 
as trophies of its valour, but whose dark ami mystic 
legends, impervious to modem inquiry, excited despair 
rather than hope of explanation. 

If these were the circumstances under which they at 
first arrived in England, the case was somewhat different 
in the country whence they came. The inhabitants of 
Egypt, afflicted and insulted by every violation of justice 
and humanity, were not likely to remain the patient 
depositaries of their enemies’ secrets, when their power 
of oppression was no more. The anxiety betrayed to 
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prevent those antiquities from falling into our hands had 
not escaped their notice. They were moreover in many 
instances acquainted with their nature, and the interest 
they were likely to excite. They called to mind the 
painful labours they had either endured or witnessed, 
when compelled to work as slaves at their removal. The 
traditionary or historical evidence concerning them was 
either familiar to them as natives, or had been ostentatiously 
displayed to them by their tyrannical task-masters. At 
an early period after the invasion of Egypt by the 
French, Dcnon and Dolomieux, as related by the former 0 , 
were employed in the examination of the antiquities of 
Alexandria. Among other objects of curiosity, a small 
temple, containing, according to the account given by the 
Arabs at this hour, the tomb of Iscander' 1 , the founder 
of the city, was shewn to them in the mosque of 
St. Athanasius. The gratification afforded in viewing it 
was heightened by the recollection that hitherto Maho¬ 
metans alone had been permitted to enter the sacred 
inclosure. Leo Africanus 0 had given a history of this Tomb 

‘ Voyage en Egyple, Tom. I. p. 32. 

■> The mode of writing this name is frequently varied. Some of the Oriental 
Dictionaries mate its orthography Seemlier; others Seamier. Richardson (Dic¬ 
tionary, Vol. II. p. 1032) makes it Iscander, which is also the manner in which 
Sale writes it in his Translation of the Koran. See Vol. II. p. 12-1- Note (<). 

Alexander. The Arabs considering Al as an article, omit it; on which account 
the name I.ecotncs Rumder, anil. In their pronunciation, Escander. DTIerhelot 
{liililiotheque Oricntalc, p. 317) writes it Eseander, and Mender. 

♦ Alexandrite Descript. Tom. II. lib. viji. p.677. edit. Elzevir. ICJ3. 

d 
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subsequent to the conquest of Alexandria by the Saracens; 
and our countryman Sandys f had noticed the tradition 
concerning it above a century before the arrival of the 
French. We cannot therefore suppose I lie chosen sages 
of the Republic were unacquainted with those nulhors; 
and it were injustice to presume the tradition had escaped 
their inquiry. The astonishment excited by a view of this 
wonderful Sarcophagus, and the feelings called forth by 
its contemplation, are strongly marked by (he account 
Denon has given of their visit to the Tomb. But it is 
curious to observe with what caution he has touched upon 
the subject. His words, like the hieroglyphics which 
so much engaged his attention, contain a meaning beyond 
their common acceptation; reserved, doubtless, for the 
initiated. The Tomb is no longer a theme of triumph 
to his countrymen. Enough has been said to convince 
them of its importance; and the rest may be reserved 
till the moment arrives, when, according to their mo¬ 
derate expectations, the invasion and conquest of this 
country shall have restored the precious relic to their 
hands. 

Let us open his colossal volumes, aiul extract the account: 
given by him of the Sarcophagus 15 . 

“ Near these baths is one of the principal mosques, for¬ 
merly a primitive church, under the name of St. Athanasius. 

' Sandys- Travels, p. 112. edil. Load. 1(132. 

e See Tom. I. p. 32. 
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This edifice, ruinous as magnificent, may afford an idea 
of the negligence of the Turks respecting objects of which 
they are the most jpalous. Before our arrival they suf¬ 
fered no Christian to approach, and chose to keep a guard 
there rather than to repair the gates. In the state in 
which we found them, they could neither close nor move 
upon their hinges. 

“ In the middle of the court of that mosque, a small 
octagon temple 1 ' incloses a cistern of Egyptian breccia of 
incomparable beauty, both on account of its nature, and 
of the innumerable hieroglyphic figures with which it is 
covered within and without. This monument, which is, 
without doubt, a sarcophagus of anlient Egypt, will be, 
perhaps, illustrated by volumes of dissertations. It would 
have required a month to have designed them in detail. 
I had only time to take the general form, of which the 
draught may be seen (Plate 9. No. 3.); and I ought to 
add, that it may be considered as one of the most precious 
morsels of antiquity, and one of the chief spoils of Egypt, 
with which it might be wished we could enrich one 
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of our museums. Mv enthusiasm was participated 
by Dolomieux, when we together discovered this 
precious monument'.” 

What were the consequences of this discovery? The 
sanctity of the temple was violated. In spite of their 
vaunted toleration, and affected regard for the religious 
opinions of a people whose sanctuaries they had pledged 
themselves to protect, the mosque of St. Athanasius was 
invaded by French troops; and the Sarcophagus, which 
they found the inhabitants of Alexandria venerating as 

THE TOMB OFTIlE FOUNDER OF THEIR CITY k , WUS borne 
away amidst the howling and lamentation of its wor¬ 
shippers, exciting even insurrection among the people, and 
condemned to augment the collection of plunder in the 
museums of Paris. After its removal, the most cautious 
measures were used to conceal it from observation. With 
prodigious difficulty and labour, they had placed it in 
the hold of a crazy vessel in the harbour, which, being 
converted into an hospital, might on that account escape 
examination, and in other respects was not likely to 
become an object of attention. 

1 In this passage I have endeavoured lo translate I he French as literally as il is 
possible to render it into English; preferring the introduction of V'aUkism, rather 
than deviations from the original text for the sake of elegance. 

k The adoration paid to it, though cautiously unnoticed hy Demon in his written 
description, is nevertheless represented in his Plate. (See the second Plate of this 
Work.) Five devotees are there introduced in the very act of worshipping the 

this difference between the description and the engraving ? 
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Other vicissitudes awaited this remarkable monument. 
A British army came to give life and liberty to the 
oppressed inhabitants of Egypt; and the Tomb of the 
greatest Conqueror the world ever knew, devolved, by 
right of conquest, to their victorious arms. Had it been 
conveyed to the metropolis of Trance, instead of the 
silence which is now so cautiously observed respecting 
it, Europe would have been told, that an hieroglyphic 
inscription having recorded the actions of a Ptolemy 1 , the 
Alexandrian Sarcophagus, in the same language, might 
also relate the expeditions, the conquests, and the glories 
of Alexander. A prodigious temple would have been 
erected in the midst of Paris; where, to complete the 
mockery of Buonaparte’s imitation of the son of Philip, the 
same Tomb that had once inclosed the body of that hero 
would have been reserved for the bones of his mimic. 

It remains now for me to introduce a narrative of the 
means by which I had the good fortune to discover it in 
their hands, and of making it known to the Commander 
in Chief; who was pleased to honour me with a parti¬ 
cular commission respecting it during the capitulation of 
Alexandria: and, afterwards, to shew', that, the uniform 
tradition of the inhabitants of the country, supported by 
historical evidence, clearly proves this interesting monument 
to be the Tomb of Alexander the Great. 
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Lord Hutchinson had kindly furnished me with letters 
of recommendation to different persons in Cairo, soon 
after his return from the capture of that, place. laird 
Keith had also rendered me the same service. My their 
means I became acquainted, among others, with Signor 
Rosetti, the Imperial consul, a gentleman long known 
to persons visiting Egypt, for his literary as well as 
political talents. Mr. Hammer, a celebrated Oriental 
scholar, lodged also in liis house; so that in the society 
of those intelligent and obliging companions 1 had the 
most favourable opportunities of obtaining information"'. 
In the course of my inquiries respecting the Rosetta 
Stone, which I was very anxious to have included among 
the articles to be surrendered, and of which, at that time, 
we bad obtained but a faint and imperfect history, it was 
made known to me, that another stone, of much larger 
dimensions, was in the possession of the French, guarded 
with the greatest sccresy, and concerning which they 


Travels was o 
army in the Is 
of this Abyssii 


iy to their general accuracy: as a furl her confumaiion <> 
General Baird spoke in the highest terms ol‘ iiis aeenmit of the lied Sol 
the advantages the Indian army derived from his charts and observations. 
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entertained the most lively apprehensions; deeming it 
even of more importance than the stone found at 
Rosetta. The persons who gave me this information, 
and whose names it certainly would not be prudent to 
make known, while there is even a chance of their 
receiving another visit from the French, further added, 
that this stone, which they described to be of astonishing 
size, and a beautiful green colour, was somewhere con¬ 
cealed in Alexandria. 

With this intelligence I set out from Cairo, for the 
British camp,-—at that time stationed on the heights they 
had retained after the action of the twenty-first of March, 
1801; and took the earliest opportunity of seeing the 
Commander in Chief. The distance was great, and the 
capitulation daily expected to take place. It is to the 
situation of Alexandria and Cairo, with respect to each 
other, that the want of precision must be attributed 
which appears in the account given of this monument 
in the latter city. One object alone delayed my passage. 
Mr. Hammer accompanied me in the voyage down the 
Nile. We entertained very sanguine hopes of being able 
to discover the ruins, and thereby determine the site of 
the city of Sa'is; and were ultimately successful. Those 
mins had escaped the researches of the French, during all 
their residence in Egypt". A full description of them 

» Denon lakes no notice of them. 1 mentioned them afterwards to the 
Members of the Institute, in Alexandria; but they had neither visited the place. 
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now would be unseasonable: it will enter with mon- 
propriety into a future publication, if 1 have ever reason 
to believe that it will interest the public. It is therefore 
only necessary to add, that bavin}’' been informed b\ some 
Arabs, inhabiting the Delta, of ruins precisely on (he spot 
marked by D’Anville as the situation of Sais, we stopped 
to examine them. The name of the place has experienced 
little alteration since the time of Herodotus. It is now 
called Sc l Hajar, or Sc al IJajar, the aulietil Sais; and 
is situated on the eastern shore of the Ilosetta branch of 
the Nile, to the south of Rahnmnieh; near the place where 
a canal, passing across the Delta, joins (lie waiters of' this 
branch of the river with that of Damiatu. The same 
canal existed in antient times. Here we landed, and, 
about half a mile from the shore, found the Aral) peasants 
employed in sifting soil, among the remains of buildings 
of great antiquity. The earth was covered with fragments 
of antient pottery", Beyond this place appeared the founda¬ 
tion of a vast edifice, forming a quadrangular inelosure, in 

nor heard of the ruins. Mr. Bryant, whose dism-iimciiL and diligmrr snllrrcd 
no information to escape him that might rontrilmto lo the <\siahli.d)im*ni of truth, 
cites the Travels of two Dutchmen, Eginnul. and Ileyman, (See Ih yuut. on tin* 
Situation of Zoan, Ohscrvat. p.Jl'J) in ascertaining llu* position «.f Sais, It was 
therefore with surprize and satisfaction, alter my return hotne, and alter these 
Testimonies were written, I found the same place described by lliose iravellrrs 
as the site of the ruins of SaVs; ami their opinion confirmed by the learning and 
authority of Mr. Bryant. In yielding lo them the honour of the original discovery, 
more complete evidence is obtained concerning the real history of those ruins. 

An infallible criterion of the site of antient cities, in all the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, the Archipelago, and the Black Sea. 
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the area of which was a high mound of earth supporting 
the ruins of some building; the whole corresponding very 
accurately with the account given of Sn'is by Herodotus 1 ’. 
According to the common Eastern custom, a village and 
a mosque had been constructed in the midst of the ruins' 1 ; 
and the beautiful remains of the temple of Minerva, sta¬ 
tues of the stone called green basaltes', of highly-wrought 
Egyptian sculpture, broken and defaced, had been stuck 
in the walls, pavement, and steps of the mosque. Some 
of these, together with curious small idols, covered likewise 
with hieroglyphics, I fortunately succeeded in bringing 
away; and they are now in the vestibule of the Public 
Library of the University. The peasants, who are constantly 
sifting among the ruins, whether with a view to make a 
sale of what they find, or to procure soil for their grounds, 
I am not aware, have doubtless since discovered many 
valuable antiquities. It would therefore be a proper object 
of inquiry for any future traveller; and if nothing of that 
kind be obtained to reward his labours, his curiosity will 
meet with ample gratification in a view of the place. 
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The Nile had now attained such an elevation, that a 
passage was open by water from Cairo to the pyramids 5 . 
Rushing into all the new, and many of the old canals, 
it occupied the area of the antient temple of Minerva; 
forming, within its inclosure, a kind of lake round the 
circular mound, in the middle of the area'. In such a 
manner the lake was formed on which the antient Egyp¬ 
tians celebrated at Sa'is their nocturnal mysteries u . Amidst 
the ruins of this temple, and in the neighbourhood, the 
present inhabitants find the antiquities I have noticed. 
When it is considered the Greeks and Romans, in all 
the ages that have succeeded the remote period in which 
this city flourished, were continually draining Egypt of 
every beautiful work of antient art; that the villa of 
Hadrian alone, from the account of its Egyptian orna¬ 
ments *, seems to have been capable of containing whatever 

■ It reached even to the base nf the high mound nr platform on which they 
were constructed. Several officers, both of the Indian and English armies, together 
with Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Hammer, accompanied us in a boat during our visit 
to the pyramids. 

* Herodotus relates, that when the Egyptians at Sa'is strangled Aprics, they 

Hcrodot. Euterpe, lib. ii. c. 1G9. 

■ The solemnities of Minerva at Safe were reckoned to hold the third rank in 
importance among all the festivals of Egypt. Ibid. c. 55. They were probably 
celebrated at the time the Nile had attained its height, as some remains of a 
similar festival may be observed at Cairo, in a lake of the same nature, at that 

* The villa of Hadrian, at Tivoli near Rome, was adorned with all the Grecian 
and Egyptian sculpture brought by that emperor to Italy. When 1 saw it in the 
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Sa'is had possessed ; and that the collections in modern 
Rome, and all over the polished world, are filled with 
monuments of Egyptian sculpture; it is indeed extraordi¬ 
nary that they should still be found in such abundance. 
The consideration of this circumstance affords ideas of the 
magnificence of that once celebrated country; and the 
reader, who can scarce credit the historian when he 
mentions her twenty thousand cities y , finds, in the con¬ 
templation, a pleasing confirmation of his truth. Amasis 
had constructed at Sa'is, in honour of Minerva, a propyljeum 
which in magnitude and grandeur surpassed every thing 
before seen, of such prodigious size were the stones 
employed in the building and its foundation. Herodotus, 
enumerating the decorations given by Amasis to this edifice, 
mentions .very remarkable statues, under the appellation 
of androsphinges’-. His commentators, and among others 
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Larcher have endeavoured to describe this monstrous 
figure; which, as the Egyptians commonly represented the 
sphinx with the body of a lion and^ the face of a young 
woman 1 , he asserts to have been the body of a lion with 
the face of a man. 1'rom what we have seen of Egyptian 
■sculpture, I think there is every reason to believe it was 
the body of a man with the head of a lion c . I found the 
base and feet of such a statue at Sai's, which is now in 
the University, and is one of the few remains of Egyptian 
sculpture whose local origin is not uncertain; exciting the 
liveliest interest, by its intimate connexion with the history 
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of Egypt, as well as by the view it offers of the arts and 
mythology of that country. 

The passage on thq Nile, either ascending or descending, 
is at this season of the year exceedingly rapid' 1 , which 
rendered our loss of time at Sa'is of less importance. We 
left Mr. Hammer at Rosetta, and immediately hastened to 
the British camp. I arrived there by day-break; yet, even 
at that early hour, the Commander in Chief had been 
some time on horseback, inspecting the lines. At his 
return, he received me with the greatest kindness; and, 
as the capitulation had begun, he sent me immediately into 
Alexandria, supplying me with horses, forage, a passport, 
and every thing that might expedite and facilitate my 
inquiry, and cause the monument, of which I had received 
information at Cairo, to be surrendered. I had also his 
permission to receive the Rosetta Stone, and to copy its 
inscriptions; fearful lest any accident might befal it, either 
while it remained in the possession of the enemy, or in 
its passage home. His Lordship had already obtained 
an impression from the stone, made upon paper by 
some Member of the Institute, which he kindly allowed 
me to use; but the characters so impressed were too 
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imperfectly marked to afford a faithful representation of 
the original'. 

Tims provided, 1 left the British camp, and prepared to 
enter Alexandria. As I drew near the city, a vast number 
of Arabs were waiting, on the outside of the walls, for 
permission from the English to supply the inhabitants. In 
the desolate scene of sand and ruins which intervenes 
between the outer gates and the interior fortifications, a 
party of miserable Turks were endeavouring to crawl 
towards their camp. They had been liberated that morning 
from their dungeons. The legs of these poor creatures, 
swoln to a size that was truly horrible, were covered 
with large ulcers; and their eyes were terrible from inflam¬ 
mation. Some, too weak to advance, had fallen on the 
sand; where they were exposed to the scorching beams 
of the sun. Immediately on seeing us, they uttered such 
moans as might have pierced the hearts of their cruel 
oppressors. They begged for water, and we had none to 
give them; for, eager in the pursuit of our object, we 
had neglected to supply ourselves with provisions. We 
succeeded, but not without difficulty, in prevailing upon 
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some Arabs to take care of them until relief could be 
obtained 1 ; and then passed, through the inner gates, into 
the great square of Alexandria. 

The families whom we saw in the place, and to some 
of whom we had brought letters, were in the greatest 
distress for want of provisions. In one instance, we found 
a father, surrounded by his children, weeping at the news 
that the English were not yet to enter the city. They 
had lived entirely upon bad rice, of a black colour, and 
very unfit for food ; and of this they were only allowed 
a small portion during the day. The exactions and enormities 
committed by the French would exceed belief. 

We had scarcely reached the house in which we were to 
reside, when a party of the merchants of the place, who 
had heard the nature of our errand, came to congratulate 
us on the capture of Alexandria, and to express their 
anxiety to serve the English. As soon as the room was 
cleared of other visitants, speaking with great circum¬ 
spection and in a low voice, they asked if our business 
in Alexandria related to the antiquities collected by the 
French ? Upon being answered in the affirmative, and, in 
proof of it, the copy of the Rosetta Stone being produced, 
the principal of them said, “ Does your Commander in 
Chief know that they have the Tomb of Alexander?” 
We desired them to describe it; upon which they said 
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it was a beautiful green stone, taken from the mosque of 
St. Athanasius; which, among the inhabitants, had always 
borne that appellation. Our letter and instructions from 
Cairo evidently referred to the same monument. “ It is 
the object,” they continued, “of our present visit; and 
we will shew you where they have concealed it.” They 
then related the measures used by the French; the extra¬ 
ordinary care they had observed to prevent any intelligence 
of it; the indignation shewn by the Mahometans at its 
removal; the veneration in which they held it; and the 
tradition familiar to all of them respecting its origin. I con¬ 
versed afterwards with several of the Mahometans, both 
Arabs and Turks, on the same subject; not only those who 
were natives and inhabitants of the city, but also dervises 
and pilgrims; persons from Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
Aleppo, who had visited, or who had resided at Alexandria; 
and they all agreed in one uniform tradition, namely, its 

BEING THE TOMB OF JsCANDER (Alexander), THE FOUNDER 
OF THE CITY OF ALEXANDRIA. 

We were then told that it was in the hold of an 
hospital ship, in the inner harbour; and being provided 
with a boat, we there found it, half filled with filth, and 
covered with the rags of the sick people on board. 
Nothing could equal the admiration with which I viewed 
this beautiful Tomb, having never seen, among the fine 
works the antients have left us, an instance in which 
nature as well as art vie with each other to such perfection. 
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True indeed are the words of Denon before cited; “ Qu'il 
pent 6tre regards comme un des morceaux les plus pricmix 
de 1'aiitiquite and* strict]/ does the appearance of it 
correspond with the description given by Diodorus of the 
shrine constructed for the body of Alexander. 

This surprizing Sarcophagus is one entire block of green 
Egyptian breccia B . There is not perhaps in the world 
another of such magnitude h . We are not acquainted 
with the name which the antients gave to this beautiful 

* The following extract from Winkelmann, sur la brcche d’ Egyptc, Tom. L 
p. 1S4, is of importance, as it describes a substance Jiltle known, and proves I lie 
extreme rarity of this kind of stone; at the same time, the concluding part of 
it so strongly expresses the beauty of the Sarcophagus, that, if the author had seen 
it, he could not have been more accurately descriptive. 

“ La brcche, en Italien breccia, est fort rcmarquable, quoiuu’il nr nous rente 

DE CETTE PIERRE QUE LE SEUL TORSE d'ONE STATUE. La blCche CSt compose de 

dillerentes cspeccs de granit. et entre autres do panics de porphvrc de deux 
eouleurs: c’ost ce qui me porte a croire que L'Egypte est son pays natal. 
Cette pierre est comprise en Italic sous le terme generique de brcche, breccia ; 
terme dont ni la Crusca, ni le compilateur Florcntin Baldinucci, ne lions diseiu 
point Poriginc. Nous remarquerons que la brcche consiste en plusicurs iVagmens 
brises d’autres pierres; et voila, selon ^observation jutlieieuse de Menage, le 
principe de sa denomination, que ce savant derive du mot Alleinaud hrcchen, 
briser. Or, coinmc les pierres d’Egypte se destinguent specialemeut dans la forma¬ 
tion de celte brcche, j-’ai cru qu’il lalloil lui donner le nom de brcche d' Egyptc. 
Le vert, est la couloir domimmte dc cettc pierre; couleur dans laquclle on remarque 
des degrtvs et des nuances iafinies; de sort.e que je suis persuade que jamais 

I’EINTRE NI TRtNTURIEK N’EN A PKODU1T DE PAREILLES le niliangC dc CCS COuIcUP-S 

doit parojtre MERVEiLUiux (agreeing exactly with the words of Diodorus respect¬ 
ing the Tomb) aux yeux des observateurs attend is des productions de la nature.” 

Such is the description which;,the most eminent connoisseur in the fine arK 
lias given us of this stone. The more scientific detail of the mineralogist oilers 
in a few words its analysis. It is composed of various fragments of jasper, 
hornstonc, and schistus, agglutinated in a green aluminous rock. Sec Professor 
Hailstone’s Letter to the Author, in the Appendix. 
h See the dimensions in the third Plate. 


/ 
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production of the Egyptian quarries. When their historians 
mention, that, from one entire emerald, columns and statues 
were constructed of a size that contradicts all our know¬ 
ledge of the mineral kingdom 1 , the stone thus named 
has been sometimes supposed the green fluor. But none 
of the varieties of this substance are found in Egypt; and 
from the nature of their formation, as stalactites, they are 
not likely to appear any where in very large masses. 
From a frequent view of the materials used by antient 
artists, and particularly those of Egypt, the country to 
which reference has been made for these pretended emeralds, 
I am disposed to believe it was the green breccia. The 
antients used this substance only in their most sacred and 
sumptuous works; and the remains of it are extremely 
rare. In the whole city of Constantinople, adorned as it 
was by the munificence of its emperors, only two columns 
are found of this stone. They support a part of the 
seraglio, facing the sea, among several other columns of 
the beautiful green marble of Laconia k , called by the 
Italians verde antico. I do not recollect it among the 
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ruins of Greece, nor in any collection of the antiquities 
of Rome, either in that city 1 or any other part of Europe. 
We have thus a proof that the stone used in this Sar¬ 
cophagus was of a rarity and price equal to that of the 
most precious materials of ancient art 1 ". The expence of 
working it could be undertaken only by sovereigns, who 
might procure, among the renowned artists of those times, 
talents and perseverance adequate to the achievement of such 
a surprizing work. In these.days, the substance itself, and the 
process by which it was wrought, being unknown, a notion 
of supernatural agency is excited in unenlightened minds"; 
while the refined part of mankind express their astonish- 

Paul Silcnliarius; who, in a catalogue of the marbles, mentions, among others, 
the green marble of Laconia. As the 'only green marble which appears in 
St. Sophia is the verde aniico, we limy deri^&from. this, circumstance sjiUsfacto^-; 
indication of the country in which it was found. 

1 Professor Wad, of Copenhagen, has given a description of the Egyptian breccia 
in the Fossilia Fgyptiaca, taken from Egyptian monuments, in the collection of 
Cardinal Borgia, at Vcletri. He there states, that monuments of such materials 
were seen in the Villa Albania adding to his description of the stone, "Ex hoc 
pulcherrimo saxo, vulg6, breccia d’Egitto, quod politmn summi nitons est, egregia 
spectantur monumenta in villa Albani.” It is uncertain whether the Professor 
describes the stone called verde aniico, or that kind of green breccia to which 

m Instances have occurred* in our own times of sovereigns who appropriated 
to their own use extraordinary products of the mineral kingdom. The late 
Empress of Russia collected that beautiful substance called the 'Amazonian stone; 
or green Siberian feldspar; which, since her death, has found its way into the 
other cabinets of Europe. 

n The inhabitants both of Greece and Egypt attribute the prodigious works 
they behold to the agency of supernatural beings. More enlightened nations 
affect to ridicule the simplicity of their minds; yet it may be true that the ' 
combined talents of all the artists in Europe, stimulated by the patronage of 
all its sovereigns, could not equal the Tomb of Alexander. 
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ineiit. If, at any period in the history of the antient 
world, a work of this nature particularly corresponded with 
the genius of the age and the wishes of the people, it 
must have been at that important crisis, when tiie body 

OF THE DEIFIED ALEXANDER WAS RECEIVED BY PTOLEMY, 
TO BE ENSHRINED AS THE SON OF AllMON, BY THE 

priests of Egypt. That the construction of the Tomb 
would demand every thing admirable in materials and in 
workmanship, cannot be disputed; but upon this subject 
we have sufficient proof from the testimony of antient 
historians. Diodorus, whose description of the funeral 
pomp seems to convey an adequate idea of the magnifi¬ 
cence with which it was celebrated, represents it°, “ in 
magnitude and workmanship, worthy the greatness and 
-glory of Alexander.” 

Plutarch, speaking of Alexander’s illness, relates p , that 
before his death, on the twenty-sixth day of the Macedonian 
month Daesius, Python and Seleucus sent to the temple 
of Serapis, to demand of the God, if they should bring 
the king to the temple. The answer forbad his removal; 
and on the twenty-eighth day of the same month, towards 
evening, he expired q . For many days, owing to the 

• KaT£<rHIWt£TEV nit Ti'psisj xxm TO ptylOof XXI XXTX liv xxrxxxi T?5 ’Ate%xtfyav ib'Ji); 

i'fioi. '■ Quapropter delubrum, cum magnitudinc, turn structure, majestate et 
gloria Alexandra dignum, illi fecit.” Lib. xviii. c. 28. 

p Plutarch, in Vit. Alexand. Vol. IV. p. 98. edit. Lond. 1723. 

i Chronologists, though not perfectly agreed as to the precise period of his 
decease, generally suppose it to have happened on the evening of the 22d of 
May, 323 years before the birth of Christ. See Vincent’s Nearchus, p. 4-S7. 
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disputes among his generals, the body remained in Babylon, 
neglected and exposed. It was afterwards embalmed by 
Egyptians and Chaldeans; but its removal was delayed 
during two years, owing in some degree to the quarrels 
which arose among his successors, respecting the place of 
his interment; and still more to the immense preparations 
which were made for the solemnity. A superstitious notion 
prevailed, that whatsoever country possessed his body, it 
should flourish most. On this account Perdiccas would 
have sent it to the sepulchres of the Macedonian kings. 
For the same reason, as will appear in the sequel, Ptolemy 
arrested it in its passage to the Oasis, and conveyed- it to 
Alexandria. 

It will be necessary to examine with particular atten¬ 
tion the account given of the deification of Alexander, 
and the means used to preserve his body; as the notion 
of a gold and glass coffin has involved the history of 
his interment in some error, by being confounded 
with the Sarcophagus, which Ptolemy, according to the 
custom both of Greeks and Egyptians, prepared for its 
reception. The forms of Greek and Egyptian sepulchres, 
when constructed for eminent persons, were distinguished 
by little variety. Wherever traces of their mode of 
sepulture appear, whether in the pyramids of Egypt, 
among the chambers excavated in the rocks of Syria 
and Asia Minor, in Cyprus, the Isles and Continent of 
Greece, or in the remote territory of those colonies whose 
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tumuli ’dignify the desolate plains of Tartary, the sarco¬ 
phagus invariably appears. An immense tomb, hewn out 
of a single stone, covered by a slab of almost equal dimen¬ 
sions, inclosed the body'; and was afterwards placed either 
in a pyramid, or beneath those prodigious mounds which 
precede even the pyramids in antiquity 5 ; or in caves and 
subterranean repositories, which have since borne the name 
of catacombs. The body so inclosed was sometimes swathed 
in bandages of linen, covered by a case of wood or metal, 
sculptured, or moulded, according to its features and form. 



This mode of interment belonged to persons of the highest 
rank 1 . It has been falsely supposed that mummies are 
common in Egypt: they are, on the contrary, extremely 
rare; and seem only to have contained the relics of those 
persons who, being kings or priests while they lived, 
became deities or saints after their death. The sacred 
character, and the symbols, prove the veneration in which 
they were held. 

Contrary to the usual practice of the antients in deifying 
their heroes, they admitted the apotheosis of Alexander 
during his life. His successors, in this respect, imitated 
his example from motives of policy as well as ostentation. 
We find the young prince Ptolemy Epiphanes acknowledged 
as a God by the priests and inhabitants of Egypt". The 
answer of the oracle, at the temple of Jupiter Ammon *, 
laid the foundation of this encroachment upon the monstrous 
form of the Pagan theology : and what is extraordinary, 
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in a distant age, when no inducement of fear or adulation 
could operate, a sovereign of the world, Augustus, came 
to do homage at the sepulchre?. After his return from 
the Oasis, Alexander, in his edicts, took the title of the Son 
of Ammon; and, notwithstanding the noble remonstrance 
of Callisthenes, caused his subjects to worship him as 
a God*. We are thus in possession of facts of great 
importance to our present inquiry. Alexander was deified; 
and worshipped, not as one of the Gods of Greece, but 
of Egypt; and after his death, as we shall soon prove, 
his consecrated relics reposed, with the holy Apis and the 
most sacred divinities of that country, in a sanctuary 
under the guardianship of Egyptian Priests. It is neces¬ 
sary to lay particular stress on this circumstance; because 
it has been asked, Why the Tomb of Alexander is 
covered with hieroglyphics, instead of having a Greek 
inscription? Perhaps the reply to this question is already 
anticipated. With the latter, it could not pretend to be the 
Tomb of Alexander. For if the tomb of an Egyptian God 
should exhibit the letters of the Greek alphabet, instead 
of an inscription en 'iepoes itammasin a , it would thereby 
contradict all our knowledge of history and of antient 
Egypt. Lucian expressly alludes to the rank he held 
among Egyptian deities, in the dialogue between Diogenes 
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and Alexander b . In that dialogue Alexander relates, that 
Ptolemy had promised to convey his body into Egypt, 
where he should be^ buried, and become one of the 
gods of the country. To which Diogenes replies, 
“ Am I to refrain from laughter at a folly which thou 
hast not abandoned even in hell; and at thy pretensions 
to play the part of Anubis and of Osiris?” We have 
here sufficient proof of the indispensable necessity of the 
hieroglyphic characters; and with these facts in contem¬ 
plation, we shall be convinced of the great absurdity of 
expecting a Greek inscription on the Tomb of Alexander. 
The characters of the Greek alphabet were not considered 
sacred by Egyptian priests. “ They were adverse to the 
customs of Greece, and, indeed, to those of all other 
nations'.” The difference between their religious opinions 
and those of the Greeks, and the estimation in which the 
latter were held by Egyptian priests, is strongly marked 
by another passage in the same author; where it is related, 
that the heads of sacrificed animals, covered with impre¬ 
cations, were cast into the river, unless “ some Greeks could 
be found to purchase them 6 .” And the historian adds, that 
they implored their gods to avert all calamities from their 
country, and cause them to fall on those heads. Mahomet's 
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disciples, in their bitterest fanaticism, have not expressed 
-TcKrt***' more disdainful intolerance for the followers of Christ. 

With such sentiments, and under the impression of such 
prejudices, it is impossible to believe a Greek inscription 
would have been placed on a consecrated shrine, inclosing 
the incorruptible body of an Egyptian God. 

Having thus proved the nature of Alexander’s deification, 
the next subject of consideration relates to the means used 
by Aridxus to preserve the body; not only from corruption, 
by the process of embalming, but also from external injury, 
by a covering of some metal least liable to alteration. 
For this purpose he selected gold; not only because that 
metal may be exposed without being corroded, but also 
because, from its precious nature, it was more worthy 
the sacred relic it inclosed. Diodorus Siculus has given us 
a particular account of this gold covering; and, as many 
antient customs exist unaltered, though their origin may 
frequently escape observation, we find the mode of pre¬ 
serving the bodies of saints in Catholic countries exactly 
what it was among the Pagans above two thousand years 
ago. The head of St. Januarius, at Naples, presented till 
lately' the sort of covering used by Aridreus for the body 
of Alexander; and the crystal case of St. Boromeeo, at 
Milan, the substitute used to supply its loss, when the 
gold was exchanged for glass. The covering of gold was 
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a sort of chase work, exactly adapted to the features, and 
so well fitted to the skin, that the form of the body 
inclosed, and even the. expression of the countenance, were 
accurately preserved. This is so clearly stated by the his¬ 
torian, and at the same time so consistent with the mode 
of preserving relics in all ages, that it is wonderful it 
should at last be misunderstood, and obtain the erroneous 
appellation of a gold coffin. The words in the original are f , 
XfwroZv (rtpu^Xarov which signify golden chase work, 

wrought with a hammer, and fitted to the skin; but in no 
instance that sort of covering implied by the word coffin. 
How much the antients excelled in this sort of chase 
work, may be proved by the exquisite bas-relief found 
by Mr. Hawkins in Epirus. The practice of wrapping the 
dead in sheets of gold is strictly Oriental. Among the 
sepulchres discovered on the banks of the Volga, the Tobol, 
the Irtish, and the Ob, carcases are found wrapped in thin 
plates of gold E . Sometimes they are placed between sheets 
of the purest gold, extending from the head to the feet: 
and such a quantity of this metal has been discovered in 
those Eastern tumuli, that the borderers upon the Siberian 
and the Tartarian deserts have for many years been induced 
to dig for the treasure they contain 11 . In one sepulchre 

. f n f 2ro. fiiv ra Ksnmnnatrllg XPrEOTN SOTHAATON 'APMOZON. 
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of Siberia, opened by order of the Russian government, 
beneath a high mound of earth, no less than forty pounds 
weight of fine gold was found in four sheets, covering two 
bodies'. Some years ago there were persons in Siberia 
who subsisted entirely upon the spoils they had obtained 
by ransacking tombs. The custom was to associate in large 
companies, and to search for sepulchres, as they do now 
for sables' 1 . Many tumuli are also found in the country 
near the Tana'is, and in the territory towards the Maeotis'; 
and these have been exposed to similar depredations. In 
opening them, gold is found, either in thin plates fitted to 
the bodies, or in sheets wrapped over them, or in the form 
of vessels, bracelets, and external ornaments. This sort of 
covering gave rise to the erroneous notion of Alexander’s 
gold coffin. Over the covering of chase 'work was added 
kaatottip XPTIOTX, a golden veil or garment. They then 
proceeded to add the splendid purple vest variegated with 
gold, and afterwards his armour; wishing to represent him 
as he lived, or, in the words of the historian, “ make 
the whole accordant with his past actions 1 ".” The true 

1 Ardimilogia, Veil. II. p. 221. t V „l. VII. p. 230. 

1 Rennel’s Geographical System of Herodotus, p. 107. The same author 
refers to Mr. Tooke*s writings for many curious observations respecting the 

body in shteis of gold (See p. 109). It is entirely to Major Rennel^kiudnc.ss 
that I am indebted for the observations collected upon those tumuli; for which 
I beg him to accept my thanks. 

*" '£*»**> o\ tv; 0qxn; twiTtOiTo KAAYFITHP XPYSOYE, xk» mei- 
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coffin was the sarcophagus prepared by Ptolemy for the 
reception of the body; and this remained to secure it after 
the gold case was removed, and a crystal covering was used 
to supply its place; being as requisite as the shrine which 
incloses the body of St. Boromseo, or that which formerly 
protected the head of St. Januarius in its a-ipv^Xaro; of bronze. 

After two years spent at Babylon, in making preparations 
for Alexander’s funeral, the body began to move towards 
Damascus, on its way to Egypt. By his will, he had 
ordered it to be taken to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
in the deserts of Libya. Perdiccas conducted the solemn 
procession. The chariot in which it was conveyed ex¬ 
ceeded in magnificence all that the w'orld had then seen. 
The sight of this gorgeous car, and the prodigious pageant 
by which it was accompanied, brought together immense 
multitudes from all the cities near which the procession 
moved. The account given by Diodorus" is so eloquent, 
and so interesting, that nothing but the length of the 
description prevents its insertion. The reader will of course 
peruse the whole of it, that it may enable him to estimate 
the policy of Ptolemy in detaining the body, and form 
just conceptions of the sumptuous undertaking carried on 

S» ™ ™ to; otrtu*, t». iV txrmtrm. 
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afterwards for its reception in Alexandria. As soon as 
Ptolemy received intelligence of its approach, he went in 
person to meet it, accompanied by an -arm}', as far as Syria. 
Under pretence of rendering funeral honours to the body, 
he prevented its being carried agreeably to its original 
destination; and conveyed it to Memphis 0 , where it re¬ 
mained until the sepulchre was finished in Alexandria, in 
which he intended to place it. 

shrine ^ By the respect thus paid to the remains of their de- 
ta Aie' °Z y . cease d monarch, Ptolemy allured to his service many of 

dna ' Alexander’s veteran troops p . The shrine * 1 was constructed 
with all possible magnificence; and historians state, that it 
stood within the cityThis fact is of some consequence, 
as it proves the Tomb to have been within the walls, 
and not in any of the cemeteries or sepulchres without; 
as the vast catacombs, lately discovered to the westward, 
might otherwise lead us to imagine 5 . It was th o. palladium 
of the city, consecrated by the most sacred ceremonies, 
and continued to be an object of reverence and adoration 


0 “Cciiteriim corpus cjus a Ptolemceo, cui AEgyplus ccsscrat, Mcmphim ; et hide, 
paucis post annis, Alexandriam translation cst.” Quintus Curtius, pagina ultima. 
p Diod. Sic. lib. xviii. c. 28. 

^ The word in the original is which, in the edition by Wcsscling, is 

translated delubrum. It may properly be written shrine; as means a 

sanctuary or sacred inclosure, any thing that incloses what is deemed sacred. 
r Strabo, lib. xvii. Casaubon. Animad. in Suelon. p. 55. &c. 8cc. 

3 An account of extraordinary subterranean excavations, westward of Alexandria, 
may be expected from the French, in whose hands I saw very accurate and 
beautiful drawings of them. They were regarded, by some, as the sepulchres 
of the Ptolemies. 






to the latest periods. In the truth of these circumstances 
all historians agree. I’ausanias mentions the removal of the 
body from Memphis':, and Quintus Curtins, in the pas¬ 
sage before cited, after confirming the truth of its being 
ultimately carried to Alexandria, further says u , “ Omnisque 
memoriae ac nomini honos habetur." Diodorus and Strabo 
both expressly state", that Ptolemy brought the body of 
Alexander to Alexandria; and “there,” says Straboh “it 
still lies; though not in its original coffin; a case of 
glass having been substituted for the gold covering, which 
a later Ptolemy had removed.” Other writers mention 
the tomb and body' of Alexander". The body', whether 
protected by its golden or glass covering, according to 
the custom of all antient nations, and particularly of the 
Egyptians and Greeks, reposed in a huge sarcophagus of 
stone, the materials and the workmanship of which have 
been so pointedly described by the historian as worthy the 
glory of Alexander". Suetonius confirms the truth of 
this, by the distinction he makes betw'een the sarco¬ 
phagus and the body, in relating the visit of Augustus 
to the tomb. The words he uses are \ “ conditorium el 
corpus;" and they are so remarkable, that his learned 
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commentator, Casauhon, having no idea of any other 
repository than what the gold or the glass coffin afforded, 
breaks out in these interrogations:, “Quid appcllat. con- 
ditoriumf an quam Strabo, lib. ultimo, not Aov? and then 
adds, “ Ea emt area olim ex auro, posfea e vitro, in qua 
servatum Alexandri M. corpus The rest of this com¬ 
mentary is of equal importance; but being too long for 
insertion in the text, the whole of it is subjoined in a note 0 . 
It concludes by stating, that if the words of Leo Africanus, 
a writer not to be despised, are true, the Totnb of Alexander 
is still to be seen in Alexandria. 

Augustus visited the Tomb nearly three centuries after 
Alexander’s death. Dio Cassius mentions a remarkable 
circumstance which happened upon that occasion. The 
Roman Emperor, in viewing the body, touched the holy 
relic, and, in so doing, broke off a part of the nose of the 






embalmed monarch. “ He saw,” says the historian' 1 , “the 
body of Alexander, and touched it; so that a part of the 
nose, as they relate, was broken off.” Lucan had before 
described the interest it excited in Caesar’s mind C Suetonius 
moreover relates the veneration with which the sepulchre 
was viewed by Augustus; who, when the body was taken 
from the sarcophagus, placed a golden crown upon it, and 
scattered flowers over it 1 '. Having thus gratified his curiosity, 
and indulged his piety, the priests asked him, if he would not 
also see the bodies of the Ptolemies, and the shrine of Apis : 
Augustus replied, that “ his wish was to see a king, and 
not merely the dead; and with respect to Apis, he had 
been accustomed to worship gods, and not oxen 6 .” 

About two hundred and thirty years had elapsed from visiua 
the visit of Augustus, when Septimius Severus came to A.D.aw. 
Alexandria. In this interval, Caligula, although he had not 
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been in Egypt, had caused the breast-plate of Alexander 
to be taken from his Tomb; and, during his pantomimic 
triumphs, used occasionally to wear 'it h . Scverus, whose 
thirst of knowledge, and enterprizing curiosity, caused him 
to penetrate into all parts of the country, and to visit 
whatever might illustrate the policy and literature of 
Egypt, collected, according to Dio Cassius, the sacred 
volumes, containing the writings of the priests and the 
explanation of their hieroglyphics; and having deposited 
them in the Tomb of Alexander 1 , caused the monument to 
be shut; that the people might not, through their influence, 
be excited to sedition; and that for the future no person 
should have access to the shrine k . 

Every additional fact respecting this monument, as we 
advance to the age in which we live, serves to throw new 
light upon its history. By the account of Augustus’s visit, 
we were taught, that not only the body of Alexander, but 
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also those of the Ptolemies, reposed within the inclosure. All 
the commentators on the historians whose works wc have 
cited are agreed upop this point. Yet the whole of the 
inclosure was called by the name of the body on whose 
account it had been originally constructed; and this would 
naturally be the case respecting the family cemetery of any 
sovereign or remarkable person. The appellation gene¬ 
rally used has been, to soma tot aaehanapotj though 
sometimes words of more extensive signification, MNHMA 
and MNHMEION, have been introduced. The word ZilMA, 
originally applied to the body, became afterwards, by way 
of eminence, the name of the sanctuary that inclosed it. 
Thus Strabo denominates the whole building in which 
Alexander and his successors were buried 1 ; and what is 
still more remarkable, he defines it, by using the word 
nEPiBOAOs, an inclosure or court. These different expres¬ 
sions, applied to various parts of the same building, gave 
rise to the learned commentary of Casaubon, before cited™. 
And various other commentators on the historians who 
have mentioned the Tomb (having more the idea of a 
single coffin, than of a vast building; which, like other 
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regal cemeteries, erected in modern times, at Turin ", and in 
different places, was destined for the sepulchres of many 
kings) have expressed their conjectures accordingly. Our 
countryman Sandys alludes to that passage of Strabo, when 
he says °, “ Within a serraglio called Somia, belonging to 
the palaces, the Ptolomics had their sepultures, together with 
Alexander the Great.” The remains of Alexander, placed 
in a sarcophagus, were further protected by a small chapel; 
and the whole stood within the Peribolus, which inclosed 
also the bodies of the Ptolemies. This is evident from 
the decree of Severus, who ordered the whole collection 
of Egyptian volumes to be shut up in the Monument 
(™ Mwiftsia) of Alexander i’: and Rcimar, on the authority 
of Kirch maun, in his note on this passage, further adds' 1 , 
that this edifice was closed hy doors. In the cathedral 

" The magnificent cemetery of the kings of Sardinia, called Supcrga, on a 

0 Sandys 1 Travels, p. 112. P Dio Cassius, lib. Ixxv. c. 13. 

•J See NoteC”), Animadv. Reimar. in Dion. p. 1266. edit. Hamburg. 1752. 
“ TZ tou ’A>4<w^ou pupifw ffvtUx Hffiv.] Libros ibi conclusos, inlelligit hiero- 
glyphicos, ne iis superstitiosa et mobilis gens, velut plebs Romnna jaetutis 
vulgb Siliy Minis oraculis, turbaretur. Sepulchru cnim foribus occlusa iranl; vide 
Kirclnuann. III. 15. et religiose occlusa lenebantur, additis interdum diris, si 
quis iipcruisset.” It is most probable the edifice had doorsj but having looked 
into Kirchmann’s work (De Funeribus Romanorum), the author referred to by 
Rcunar, in support of this opinion, there is nothing conclusive with respect to 
this particular sepulchre. Kirchmann cites Xiphilinus in Severn; but that quota¬ 
tion does not mention doors: and the whole is in fact the original text of Dio 
Cassius. Xiphilinus abridged the works of Dio; but in this passage the words arc 
exactly the same, with the single transposition of crap* roCrov for toi!tou trap*: 
so that the commentator, by citing Kirchmann, is unconsciously referring to the 
identical text on which his comment is made. 
















church of Milan, the body of St. Boronuro lies in a glass 
coffin, within a small chapel; over which is the cathedral. 
To this shrine, as to Alexander's, pilgrims come from 
all parts, and the same custom of leaving alms has been 
common to both r . We find the small chapel mentioned 
by Leo Africanus 8 , under the words “ eediculam instar 
sacelli constructam as will be further proved when we 
call in the testimony of that author respecting the Tomb. 
But the words of Strabo are such as to remove all doubt; 
and the most perfect comment upon them is suggested by 
the view of the building, even in its present ruined state 1 , 
in which the Tomb of Alexander was found. The Ground 
Plan of it is represented in the third Plate. In that repre¬ 
sentation will be seen the present form of the Soma of 
the Ptolemies, converted, upon the introduction of Christ 
tianity, to a primitive church, and, after the conquest of 
the Saracens, to a Turkish mosque; magnificent even in 
its degraded state, and dignified by memorials of its 
former greatness. Near the centre of the inclosure is 
the small sanctuary which inclosed the Sarcophagus, when 
it was discovered by the French, bearing the name of the 
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Tomb of Alexander, the founder of the city u ; and round 
the whole is the Pcribolus, or inclosure, so expressly men¬ 
tioned by Strabo \ 

The Tomb of Alexander has thus been accompanied by 
historical evidence through a period of five hundred years, 
from the time in which Ptolemy constructed the shrine, 
until the Emperor Severus ordered it to be shut. The 
avenues of antient history, as far as they lead to a know¬ 
ledge of this monument, seem to close with the doors 
that concealed it from observation. Excepting the single 
instance of the visit of Caracalla, the venerable records 
from which we have hitherto derived our evidence fur¬ 
nish little testimony concerning it. As soon, therefore, 
as we shall have related the honours rendered to it by 
the son of Severus, we must have recourse to different 
sources of information. The events that took place imme¬ 
diately afterwards will account for the interval of obscurity 
in which its history was involved, until it once more 
became recognized by tlfe world; and thus, by connecting 
the thread of antient and modern annals, bring down a 
series of undeniable evidence to the present hour. 

Caracalla, whose fondness for the name and ensigns of 
Alexander is still preserved on the medals of that emperor, 

« Thus on the medals of Alexander KTIC. and KTICT. for KTICTHX, the founder, 
are added to his name; and on his account, as their founder (tor 'AM£*»Jgo» tS» 
•‘Wtw Cthru,), Augustus forbore to massacre the Alexandrians. Julian also dis¬ 
tinguishes, him by the same title. See medals of slpoilonia, whether of Curia, 
or Pisidia. Dio Cassius, lib. i. c. 16. and Julian, ad Alexandrinos, epist. x. 

51 Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 794. edit. Casaubon. 
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made his veneration for him, and his desire to consult a 
God so much reverenced by the inhabitants, the pretext 
for his visit to Alexandria. Herodian relates y , that the 
magnificent preparations to receive him were greater than 
for any former emperor. They met him with the liveliest 
demonstrations of joy, sparing neither expence nor toil 
to render his reception splendid and honourable. As soon 
as he arrived within the city, he entered the temple, 
--immolating victims, and heaping incense upon the altars. 
He then visited the Monument (\Uypa.) of Alexander, and 
placed upon the Tomb (r? a purple vest, together 

with splendid rings set with the most brilliant gems, a rich 
girdle, and various other costly offerings z . The Alexandrians, 
duped by his hypocrisy, and believing the shrine which his 
father had closed would be again open to their adoration, as 
well as protected by their emperor, gave way to the most 
extravagant joy, and passed whole nights and days in 
festivity; not knowing, says the historian a , “ the vindictive 
machinations of the king.” This passage, in the original 

1 I-Ierodiani Hist. lib. iv. edit. Histor. Rom. Script. H. Stcph. 1568. 

1 'n 5 fl luraJutirn lit tjv ircKii cut Irani r a ergesrf, n't fir inMn, iroWiot 

imro/ife r.w rtdiOTi, dm n Toils |3upo0s laupoow. iw70i» S'iMi lit to 
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producing a total change of religious sentiments in Alex¬ 
andria, materially affected the safety of the Tomb. 11 was 
at the beginning of the third century when Cantcal!a 
paid his memorable visit to that city. The persecution 
of the Christians was then preparing the overthrow and 
. destruction of the heathen idols; and that century had 
scarcely elapsed before the full tide of religious-fury burst 
upon the temples of the Pagan world. ' Their complete 
-.subversion is believed to have taken place about sixty years 
after the conversion of Constantine f . “In this wide and 
various prospect of devastation, the attention of the 
spectator is called to the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
Serapis, at Alexandria 5 .” The- archiepiscopal throne of 
that city, was then filled by Theophilus h , described by 
Gibbon’ 1 as “the perpetual enemy of peace and virtue; 
a bold, bad man, whose hands were alternately polluted 
with gold and with blood.” 


Gibbon, Vol. III. p. 70. 


£ Ibid. p. 82 
the coast' of Po 
god (Macrobius, 


This deity was brought by the Ptolemies from Sinope on 
itus. The .Egyptians at first refused admittance to the new 
Saturnal. lib. i. c. 7.); but a prodigious temple, called the 
the wondei's of the World, (Rufimis, lib. ii. c. 22.) was after-. 
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In consequence of the insults offered by that prelate to 
the Pagan temples, the greatest disorder took place in 
Alexandria. An appeal was made to Theodosius, to decide 
the quarrel between the Heathens and the Christians; and 
.the consequence, was an imperial mandate for the destruction 
of the idols of Alexandria. The idols themselves were, 
speedily demolished; and doubtless the body of Alexander 
was not spared when the statue of Serapis was destroyed. 
But the strength and solidity of the shrines and temples, 
that had inclosed their idols, presented obstacles to their 
demolition which were not so easily overcome. Theophilus 
found them so insuperable, in his attempts to destroy the 
temple of Serapis, that he was obliged to leave the foun¬ 
dation, and to content himself with reducing the edifice 
alone to a heap of rubbish: a part of which was soon 
afterwards cleared away, to make room for a church in 
honour of the Christian martyrs' 1 . Thus we see that some 
of the noblest works of the undents resisted the de¬ 
structive, fanaticism of those times, and were frequently 
converted to the holiest purposes by the teachers of the 
Gospel. In the number of buildings, that survived, either 
partially or entirely, the introduction of Christianity, may 
be reckoned, the temple of Jupiter Serapis in Alexan¬ 
dria 1 , .that of the celestial Venus at Carthage*, and the 
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During the time the Christians were in possession of 
Alexandria, historians are silent respecting (lie Sarcophagus; 
although some notice of it is found in the writings of the 
Fathers. Eight years after the Imperial mandate for the 
destruction of the idols in Alexandria, Chrysostom was 
chosen patriarch of Constantinople <1 . What inlluence he 
had in the promulgation of that decree cannot now be 
determined; but his zeal, in opposing the divine honours 
rendered to Alexander, is evident, in the reproof oflered 
to the people of Antioch for wearing the image of the 
Son of Ammon'. After the destruction of the temple 
erected over him, and the demolition of his body, lie con¬ 
trasts the fallen dignity of the Tomb with the veneration 
paid to the sepulchres of the Martyrs ; and triumphantly 
exclaims', “ Where is now the Tomb of Alexander? Show 
me! Tell me the day of his death ? But the sepulchres 
of Christ’s servants are so splendid, that they occupy a 
renowned and regal city; and their days are so illustrious 
and famous, that they are celebrated as festivals over the 
whole world.” 
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Other annals, not less respectable, nor less entitled 
to attention, preserve the memory of Alexander’s Tomb. 
Historians of a new class present themselves, upon the ex¬ 
piration of the old ; but which, from their remote situation, 
have not been subject to the same examination. It has 
been reserved for an age in which the study of Oriental 
literature begins to be considered a more important part of 
education', to prove, that the memory of Alexander was 
not less grateful to the followers of Mahomet than to the 
successors of the Ptolemies". Almost all the nations of 
the East have added to the number of his biographers : 
accordingly, we find the name of Alexander, in Eastern 
writings, connected with the glorious titles of “ .Lord of 
THE TWO ENDS OF THE WOULD,” “ THE CONQUEROR," “Tilt: 
king of kings’ 1 ;" and the marvellous history of his victories 
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blended with all the fiction and hyperbole which charac¬ 
terize the Indian, Persian, and Turkish, historians. “ If there 
are circumstances,” says Itichardson y , “ in those Pastern 
details, inconsistent with truth, let it he remembered, that 
they are not more visionary than the legendary improbable 
fictions which swell the Creek histories. The conquests 
of Alexander arc celebrated in many Arabic and Turkish 
histories, romances, and poems, under the titles <>( ‘sim mu i 
Name', the Book of Alexander; Aineii Iskf.ndf.ri, the Mirror 
of Alexander; Beiiauistam, the Mansion of the Spring.’’ 
In addition to these may he mentioned Saikat ai. Escandek, 
the .Life of Alexander, by A/iou/Jiirage So/tri; and the 
writings of the celebrated Persian historian K.l/omleniir, 
librarian to Emir AH Schir ; who, as he relates of himself, 
profited by his situation, and his passion for history, to 
collect the purest and most accurate intelligence from the 
best authors. The title of liis work Kiielassat A laminar 
fi be'i'an ah ual Ala Kin ar, Book of pure and aee/ira/e. Intel¬ 
ligence from authentic and sure Histories, promises a copious 
source of information. Edrissi, who wrote a work on 
the Pyramids, relates 2 , that Alexander the (i real erected an 

Loud oi- the ascendant, ami depends entirely on the horn: 

Whenever the birth of a prince was accompanied by tlu: i'orlt 
ascending planet, he received the title of Dhoukurncin. It is an 
and Alexander received this tunic after his comjucsl. of the lv 



z See D’llerbelot, Diet. Orient, p. 3 ] 1. 
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obelisk of Thebaic stone in Alexandria; which he describes 
as a sort of black marble. This circumstance is well worthy 
the attention of travellers; though no work answering his 
description' has yet been discovered among the ruins. The 
same author also mentions a curious historical 'fact. lie 
says that Alexander transported to the Isle of Socotora 
a colony of Greeks ( Iounanion , lonians), to cultivate the 
wood of aloes, so much used by Orientalists as a perfume 
in smoking. Socotora was famous for the produce of 
this tree; and its virtues, according to Edrissi, were 
made known to Alexander by Aristotle a . The aloe ot 
t|jat island was called, by way of distinction, Socothori. 
The remains of their colony would be a curious object 
of inquiry b . 

The life of Alexander is also given in the Haugial, Lives 
of the Philosophers, with that of Aristotle. It were endless 
to attempt the enumeration of all the Arabic, Persic, and 
Turkish authors who have . recorded the conquests and 
actions of Alexander. Reference may be made to the 
Lobb al Taov.arik.i-i c , the Marrow .of Histories j the 
Tarikii Montekjieb ; and to the Oriental Dictionaries of 
Richardson and D’Herbelot, under the words Iscander and 

* D*I-Ierbelot, ibid, p.727. 

b The island Socotora is in the Indian Ocean, opposite the Straits of Babcl- 

' According to D'l-Ierbelnt (Orient. Diet. p. 515), the work often cited under 
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EscenderA The Arabians had a peculiar claim to the 
knowledge of Alexander. It is recorded by Arrian 0 , that 
he endeavoured to hold the third place in the list of their 
Gods; and among the surprizing revolutions of empire 
and opinion, they were ultimately destined to become the 
guardians of his Tomb. 

The. introduction of this subject leads to the consideration 
of one of the most extraordinary and most interesting events 
that have happened in the history of mankind. We have 
seen the throne of the Ptolemies give way to the power of 
the Ca;sars, and the Pagan superstitions to the Christian 
faith: and as new conquerors were advancing irom t^e 
uttermost parts of the Roman Empire, to subvert the last 
remains of its greatness, a tribe of independent shepherds, 
converting their crooks to spears, came, from their stony 
and sandy deserts, to establish a dominion upon the'ruins 
of Christianity and of Rome. Many ages before the birth 

Eskanderiah, a History of Alexandria, composed by Ouagiheddui il tansour Ben 
Scliih at Eskanderi. (See D’Herbelot, Diet. Orient; p. 860.) It mi-lit be pro¬ 
cured at any of the principal cities in the East. The importance of such additions 
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a Friday, the twenty-second day of December, in the year 
640; which allows a period of two hundred and fifty-one 
years, from the final destruction of the temple of Serapis, 
and the overthrow of the Pagan idols in Alexandria. 

With the entrance of the Arabs wc look once more to 
the Tomb of Alexander; and we find that almost one of 
their first measures, upon gaining possession of the city, 
connects itself with the Sarcophagus. The Peribolus, which 
inclosed this Monument, together with the tombs of the 
Ptolemies, had been converted, at the downfal of Paganism, 
to a Christian church, bearing the name of St. Athanasius. 
The same building, at the conquest of the Arabs, once more 
changed its nature, and became a mosque; but the name 
of the saint to which it was dedicated by the Christians 
was still annexed to it by the Mahometans, and it was 
called the Mosque of St. Athanasius". By this fortunate 
circumstance we arc enabled to keep our view faithfully 
directed, in all the periods of its history, to the particular 
building in which the body of Alexander was placed; and, 
having found the Tomb stationed exactly as historians have 
described it, meet with an ultimate consummation of the 
evidence in the tradition and records of the Arabs; who, 
while they prostrated themselves to do it homage, declared 

of the new moon of Mohammi, of the twentieth year of the Ilegira; Dec. 22. 
A.J). tiTO. Gibbon, Vol. V. p. 3-10. c. 51. Note(" ! ). 

u The Mosque of St. Sophia, in Constantinople, is another instance of the same 
kirn!; and other Christian churches in Turkey preserve their original name, though 




it to be tiie tomb of Alexander, the founder of txie 
citt of Alexandria. When the Parthenon at Athens 
became first known,to the moderns, we had not greater 
evidence of its identity : yet when discovered, no doubt 
remained as to its origin. The wonder excited by the 
view of it, is certainly of the highest description. We are 
accustomed to prove the truth of its pretensions, by stating 
the impossibility of such a work in any other age than 
that of Pericles, and by any other people than the Athe¬ 
nians. Let it also be remarked, that the Alexandrian 
Sarcophagus bids defiance to the Arts, at any other period 
than that of Ptolemy, and in any other country than that 
of Egypt. 

Alexander being one of the Gods of the Arabians, and 
also having a place in the Koran r, the conquest of Alex¬ 
andria by that people may be referred to as the time in 
which his Tomb again obtained respect and reverence: and 
as the Arabs continued to inhabit that place during the 
remaining period of eleven centuries and a half, it will be 
only necessary to prove, from their own writers, as well 
as from the testimony of travellers who have been able 
to procure intelligence of the Tomb, that it stood in the 
situation assigned it by antient historians; that it was 
regarded with superstitious veneration, as the Tomb of 
Alexander the Great; that the inclosure of the Mosque, 
together with the .small sanctuary in which the Tomb 
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was found, retained marks of the magnificence which had 
adorned the building before il yielded its Pagan honours lo 
the rites of Christianity or of Islumism.' 1 ; and (hat the Tomb 
itself, proved to be of a substance peculiar to Egyptagrees, 
in that respect, with a record' which states it lo have been 
of Egyptian stone. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven years after the Arabs 
took possession of the city, Said Ebn J 5 atrie was born'. 
It is not certain at what time he composed in Arabic his 
Annals of Alexandria; baton the eighth of September, in the 
year Q33, he was made patriarch of that city, and changed 
his name from Said to Riiti/cl/ii/x". .In his work it is related, 
that the body of Alexander was brought to Alexandria in 
a case of gold : but the author, occupied in writing a long 
and curious account of the funeral ceremony, does not 
mention the Tomb which was constructed afterwards. As 
an early and zealous Christian, it is very probable he did 
not choose to notice an object of Mahometan worship; 
neither could he have access to the mosque, in which it. 





was contained. According' to him, Olympias, upon the 
earliest intelligence of her son’s death, prepared a magni¬ 
ficent banquet, to wjiieh she gave a general invitation; 
but that those only should be admitted who had never 
experienced any affliction. The guards made known the 
order to all who applied for entrance; and the consequence 
was, that they were sent away: Olympias being thus 
consoled for the severe loss she had sustained, front a 
conviction that adversity is common to all. The body was 
then inclosed by Philemon, one of Alexander’s counsellors, 
in a case of gold, and conducted to Alexandria. As soon 
as it arrived, it was carried into a conspicuous part of the 
city; and being there deposited upon the pavement, the 
Sages were ordered to chant over it consolatory and moral 
dirges’ 1 . These compositions are too long to be inserted: 
they fill nearly four pages of the work. Plato and Aristotle 
are introduced among the number of those philosophic 
bards; and, by a singular anachronism, the manes of 
Alexander arc honoured in the aphorisms of a sage who 
died during the life of his father Philip, and who, at 
that time, could only speak by the mouth of his disciple 
(he Slagirilc 
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A. lapse of two centuries more brings us to the period 
in which Benjamin of Tiulela, a Spanish Jew, came to 
Alexandria. After his return to ('aspic, an account of his 
travels was drawn up, in Hebrew, from his journal. 11 is 
writings, although very interesting, as they carry us hack 
to the middle of the twelfth century, all'ord little testi¬ 
mony z ; as the Sarcophagus he speaks of, may have 
been one of the tombs of the Ptolemies, at that time 
removed from the Soma to the sea shore, and neglected 
among the ruins. As a Jewish Rabbi, be had little 
chance of gaining admission to any Mahometan place of 
worship, and death would have been the consequence of 
an attempt to enter the sanctuary of Alexander’s Tomb. 
However, it would he improper to omit any notice w hich 
can be thought, to bear reference to the subject. “ There, 
on the sea shore,” says he, speaking of Alexandria, “ is 
seen a marble sepulchre, on which are sculptured all sorts of 
birds and other animals, with an inscription by (he antients, 
which no one can read. They have a conjecture that, some 
king, before the deluge, was there buried: the length of 
which sepulchre was fifteen spans, (he breadth six' 1 .” 


Ttuilum <\> 
Tantum its 


Itiiinari/im Hp.njamini, in I’m. I)iss 
edit. L'Empcn-ur. :»]>. JiUcvir. 
n conspicilur scpiilclmim, < 

JunjocUira itji’unl, olim ibi rryrn 








Alter Benjamin of Ttuleht, a learned Mahometan, of J j' 
(hat tribe of Arabs who were called Moors, retired into ho 
Africa, at the capture of Grenada by the Spaniards, and ai. 
wrote a description of the country in Arabic. His original 
name is lost in the appellation lie afterwards received, 
upon being converted to Christianity, l’opc Leo the Tenth 
persuading him to be baptized, and becoming his godfather, 
christened him Johannes Leo. These circumstances arc 
introduced, because it is of consequence to show, that 
when he visited Alexander’s Tomb, which ho describes as 
revered by Mahometans, he was himself of the sect of 
Islam, and had by his own worship established the (ruth 
of that opinion to which his evidence is now required. 

The text of Leo may be literally translated in these words 1 ’ : 

“ Neither ought it to be omitted, that, in the midst of the 
rains of Alexandria, there still remains a small edifice, built 
like a chapel, worthy of notice on account of « remarkable 
Tomh, held in high honour by the Mahometans; in which 
sepulchre, they assert, is preserved the body or Alexander 

in their Koran. An immense crowd of strangers comes 
thither, even from distant countries, for the sake of worship¬ 
ping and doing homage to the Tomb ; on which, likewise, 
they frequently bestow considerable donations.” 
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""t Mannol the Spaniard followed Leo; and Morcri ob- 
1,1,'"' serves r , that his work, is almost wholly copied from that 
author; without once acknowledging it, or oven intro¬ 
ducing his name. The great .similarity which appears in 
their description of Alexander's Tomb seems to justify the 
opinion. Marmot must have visited I’.gypl very soon alter 
the publication of Leo's work ; as that author died in 
and Mannol was in Alexandria early in the sixteenth century. 
His words, literally translated from the French text, are 
to this effect'': “ In the middle of the city, among its ruins, 
is a small edifice in the form of a chapel; where there is a 
sepulchre, which the Mahometans hold in great reverence; 
because they say, that Alexander (he (heal, blxcambr, is 
there buried, whom they worship as a King and a I’rophel, 
and mention in their Alcoran, and, through devotion, resort 
to it from afar.” 


AhiiilntM After Mannol may' he cited the Lobb al Ttmvarikh, more 
a DnyJo' commonly called Lcbtarikh, Tiir. ]\Iaig»>w or 11 istoui rs, 
a work written in Persian by' Jahia lien ylbilallallij' al 
Tumb. Cazuini, in the nine hundred and forty-eighth year of the 
ITegira. That author collected, from the most anlient and 


regis, velut in Alcan 

gratia, cui ciuotjut: n 
Tom. II. ]>, (ill. 
c Hist. Diet. J I 
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authentic historians, the lives and actions of those kings 
who reigned before the birth of Mahomet. This forms 
the Second Part of his Work, which is divided into tour 
sections. It is there recorded r , that. “ Alexander the Creek 
built the cities of Alexandria in Egypt; of Damascus in 
Syria ; of Herat, which was formerly Aria or Artacoa.ua, 
in Khorassan; of Sarmacaml in the province of Mavaran- 
ahar, which was the Sogdimm of the undents; and that 
his body was carried after his death to Alexandria, in a 
golden eotlin, which his mother caused to be changed for 
one made of K<;vi>tian marble. " Even the nature and 
country of the substance is ascertained: ami with regard 
to the circumstance related of Olympias, it may be observed, 
that as the body was brought to Egypt in the year 321 
before Christ, and she was not put to death till the year 
3 l (i, a sufficient interval is afforded for the construction of 
the Sarcophagus. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century it was first 
noticed by an English traveller. At the end of January, 101 1, 
George Sandy's sailed from Constantinople for Alexandria. 
The manner in which lie mentions the Tomb has induced 
an opinion that his account was borrowed from Strabo and 
Coo Afriaiiiim, and that he did not himself see the object 
lie describes. If he found their descriptions correspond 
with the appearance of the Soma, and of the Tomb, the 
similarity between his narrative and the text of those 
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authors in no way impugns his credit as a writer. The 
same objection might he made to the authority of Denon, 
who certainly saw (he Tomb. Few, travellers, who have 
experienced the fidelity and strict accuracy ol Sandys, will 
admit the imputation; and, after all, what does I he charge 
imply? Whether lie saw the Tomb or not, he allinns the 
fact of its existence there: and it is not consistent with the 
character he lias obtained, to suppose, that, without any 
inquiry into the truth or falsehood of the assertion, he 
should positively affirm the Tomb was at that time l<> be 
Keen. His words are these 

“ Within a serraglio called Somia, belonging - to the 
palaces, the Ptolomics had their sepultures, together with 
Alexander the Great, 

“ or Macednu, in .sacred vault posses!. 

And vndtT Iiifjli piles royall ashes rest h . 

“ for Ptolomy the sonne of Lagus tooke his corps from 
Perdiccas: who bringing it from Babylon, and making for 
.Egypt, with intention to haue seized on that kingdome, 
vpon his approcli was glad to betake himseife into a desart 
iland, where he fell (thrust thorow with iauelins) by the 
hands of liis souldiers : who brought the body vnto Alex¬ 
andria, and buried it in the place aforesaid (the Sonin .); 

>’ Sandys’ “Relation oi'a Journey begun A.D. KJIU.” p. 112. edit. Loud. 
It. Allot. 
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then inclosed in a sepulcher of gold. But Cybiosactcs the 
Cyrian, espousing the eldest daughter of Anletcs, and in 
her right possest of- the kingdom, (she being elected 
tpteene) dispoyled (he body of (hat precious couerture : 
when forthwith strangled by Cleopatra, he lined not (o 
cnioy the fruites of his eouetousnesse. After that it was 
coucrcd with glasse, and so remained vnlill the time ot 
the Saracens. There is yet here io he scene a li/Ic Chappell-: 
within, a Toinbe, witch honoured awl visited by the Maho¬ 
metans, where- they bestow their a/wes ; supposing his body 
to lie in that place: 1 linise/J'e reputed a great prophet, they 
being so informed by their Alcoran.’’ 

in the middle of the eighteenth century Dr. I’oeocke of 
Oxford published his “ Description of the East.” If is allu¬ 
sion to the- Tomb is marked by all the uncertainty which 
naturally resulted from the jealousy of the Mahometans, 
with regard to any object of their superstitious veneration. 
TTe relates', that “ the first thing he did at Alexandria was 
to pace round the walls and take the hearings;” which 
though executed with all the caution that could be observed, 
awakened the jealousy of the Mahometans. Immediately 
afterwards he says 1 ', “ The palace, with the suburbs 
belonging to it, was a fourth part of the city ; within 
its district was the Museum, or Academy, and the burial- 
place of the kings, where the body of Alexander was 
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deposited in a coffin of gold, which being taken away, 
it was put into one of glass; in which condition, it is 
probable, Augustus took a view' of the corpse of that 
great hero, and with the utmost veneration .scattered 
flowers over it, and adorned it with a golden crown. As 
the Mahometans have a great regard for the memory of 
Alexander, so there have been travellers who relate that 
they pretended to have his body in some mosque; but at 
present they have no account of it.” 

Some important observations occur in the Travels of 
Egmont and Heyman, referring to (he original magnificence 
of the Sown, or Penho/us , which inclosed the sanctuary 
prior to the ;era in which it became a Christian church. 
It is such a description as we might expect to find applied 
to a building which surrounded the shrine of Alexander, 
and was moreover a cemetery for the kings of Egypt. 
“ Here is also 1 a large structure, said to have still within 
it stately piazzas of Corinthian pillars; but Turks only are 
pc null led to enter it. Nor is it safe for a Christian to 
cotue near the walls; so that nothing can he said of it with 
certainty'". They tell us, indeed, that it contains a large 
edifice, almost sunk under ground, decorated witIi a mul¬ 
titude of cupolas, supported by pillars. It is added, that 
in it is a chest which no man can approach, at least 

1 Kgmont. amt Ilcyniants TravoK Yol. II. p. 13.*!. 





not open, there being several instances of persons who, 
on attempting it, have dropt down dead: and lienee it is 
that the Turks keep a-guard on the outside, of this luri/ding, 
and allow none to enter it oil any account; Ibr we made 
a very handsome oiler to be admitted, but were refused. 

“ The Jews, from whom we had the above account, 
will have this to be an old temple built by Nicanor for the 
Jews, who tied in multitudes to Egypt, from the cruelties 
of Nebuchadnezzar; and this they pretend to prove from 
a certain passage in their Talmud. lint with regard to 
the dangerous chest, iheij acknowledge, themselves entire!)) 
ignorant. Others arc equally positive that it -was a church 
DEDICATED TO St. A'l’ll A N ASI US.” 

It is not possible to have stronger proof of the ex¬ 
treme difficulty of gaining a knowledge of this Tomb 
in modern times. The Arabs would suffer no Christian 
to approach on pain of death; and the only account these 
intelligent travellers could obtain, with all their liberality 
and perseverance, was derived from Jews, a people more 
despised, if possible, by Mahometans than Christians. 

In the year 17(18, on the twentieth of June, Bruce arrived 
in Alexandria. Speaking of the Tomb of Alexander, he says, 
“ It would have been spared even by the Saracens; for 
Mahomet speaks of Alexander with great respect, both as a 
king and a prophet;” but contesscs he could hear nothing o I 
it. This failure in a single traveller is of no consequence. 
Instances more extraordinary have occurred, wherein travellers 
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of equal eminence have been disappointed in tlu-ir search of 
objects less removed from observation. Denon, with those 
Members of the Institute who explored the Delta, could 
not find the ruins of Sals. .Spoil and Wilder went within 
sight: of the ruins of Tithorea, at the loot of I’arnassus, 
without noticing them, or being aware of the site of that 
city". Travellers have visited the plain of Troy without 
being able to discern Gargarus, the summit of Ida; or, when 
arrived (here, to behold the town of Bonarbaslii, and the 
rivers in the plain. Want of observation, or unsuccessful 
research, afford no argument against the existence of the 
objects sought. Bruce relates, that, as he wore the Arab 
dress, he wais under no constraint, but walked about the 
city as he pleased. Travellers haw 1 often worn that dress, 
but. they have not found themselves sullieiently disguised 
to pass for Mahometans, and to enter mosques ; especially 
when they lived in the houses of Franks, with recom¬ 
mendations to Consuls. .But there is another circumstance 
to be considered, which at once explains the reason why 
Bruce did not see the Tomb of Alexander. lie was at 
sea on the morning of the twentieth of June, when the 
city of Alexandria became first visible" from the ship in 
which he sailed; and in the afternoon he quitted the place 
for Rosetta' 1 . What possible opportunity had he of making 
inquiry? As for his walking about, he acknowledges 

11 See (lie Thin) Appendix. 

“ Bruce's Travels, Vul. I. p. 7. 


Ibid. |>. 






the plague had raged in the place from the beginning of 
March, and the inhabitants had only opened their houses 
two days before his arrival. Under such circumstances, 
would a traveller, anxious to penetrate to the source of the 
Nile, risk an association with Arabs and Turks? It is 
evident he did not; for he says, “1 left with eagerness the 
threadbare inquiries into the meagre remains of this once 
famous capital of Egypt.” He then went to Aboukir and 
Rosetta, and was at Cairo in the beginning of July. Marmol 
is cited by him' 1 , as having attested that be saw this 
monument in the year l.'i-lb: and it remains now to show 
that Irwin, who came after Bruce, saw it on (he twenty- 
ninth of September, in the year 1777. 

Irwin visited the Tomb, by venturing secretly into the 
Mosque of St. Athanasius, without the company or cogni¬ 
zance of the natives, and of course without their information 
concerning it. The Janizary, whom he brought with him 
to Alexandria, procured the key by stealth; and his curiosity 
being privately gratified, he thus describes his adventure. r : 

“ We soon came to am antiknt tkiui-lh, a part of 
which is still habitable, and has been long appropriated 
to the service of Mahomet. On this account we found 
some difficulty lo o/duin. admittance. Rut the key was at 
length procured by our Janizary, and we were shown 
into the neglected quarter. This is a square of very large 
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diameter, which is surrounded with triple rows of granite 
pillars of the CORINTHIAN oiu>nit. These pillars arc 
lofty, and support a roof which is still in a good slalc of 
preservation. 

“The inside of the walls of this temple is inlaid with 
tables of marble of various colours, which, for their richness 
and novelty, cannot but engage the admiration of a stranger. 
In the area of the square is a stone cistern of very antique 
mould. It is inscribed on all sides with hieroglyphics, and, 
from a rail which inclosed it, appears to have served for 
some religious purpose.” 

Sonnini resided more than once in Alexandria, and, as 
he relates s , published a number of observations, made at 
ditierent times, without any attention to the order in which 
they were made, or to their dates. By this means the 
exact time in which he visited the Tomb cannot, he noted ; 
but his travels ended in the year I 780, and he appears to 
have been in Alexandria a few years alter Irwin. The 
extract from his work' is rather long; hut, except a short 
passage from Mr. Browne’s Travels, it is the last that will 
be made; and it contains observations worthy of particular 
attention, as it proves (he difficulty of entering the Mosque, 
and accounts for the silence of travellers concerning the 
sepulchre. A Duke of Braganza is mentioned as the first 
European who discovered it. 

8 Sonuini’.s Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, p. 07. edit. Luud. 1S00. 
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“ I had heard of a curious monument, a sort of ancient 
TOME, that was in a Mos(|iie without the walls which 
enclose Alexandria 1 in vain expressed a wish to see it; 
.1 was assured that, such a thing was not only dangerous, hut 
impracticable. The French Consul and INI. Adansou earnestly 
requested me to relinquish the idea. However M. Auguste, 
less timid, undertook to have me conducted thither pri¬ 
vately, and without the knowledge of the other Frenchmen. 
A Janizary belonging to the factory accompanied us; the 
sheiek of the Mosque, called iman by the Turks, vicar by 
the Christians, was waiting for us; and by means of a. 
little money that M. Auguste had agreed to give this priest, 
we had an opportunity of examining every thing at our 
leisure. This temple is ancient; it was constructed by a. 
caliph*; the walls are incrustcd with marble of different 
colours, and some beautiful remains of mosaic were still 
to be seen. 

“ The Tomb, which was the object of our researches, 
and which may be considered as one of t/ie finest pieces of 
anliqui/ij preserretl in Kop/il, had been converted by the 
Mahometans 1 ' into a sort, of pool, or reservoir, consecrated 
to contain water for their pious ablutions. 11 is very largo, 
and would be an oblong square, were not one of its shorter 

* Its briny < mist rutted l>v a caliph would not prove its anlupiily. M. Soimini 
of course intended, that. ;i caliph converted into a mosque the building lie found; 
which, as Demm relates, was lurmcrly a primitive church. 
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sides rounded oil' in the shape of a bathing-t ib. Tn all 
probability it was formerly covered by a lid; but no traces 
of it are at present to be seen, and i( is entirely open. It 
is all of one piece, and of a beautiful marble spotted with 
green, yellow, rod, Ac. upon a line black ground; hut what 
renders it particularly interesting, is the prodigious quantity 
of small hieroglyphics with which it is covered both within 
and without. A month would scarcely be sufficient to 
copy them faithfully ; and no correct drawings have been 
taken of them to this day. That which I saw at I’aris, upon 
my return from Egypt, at the house of llerthin the minister, 
could only serve to give an idea of the shape of die monu¬ 
ment, the hieroglyphics having been (raced by limey, and 
at random, it would be mueli the same as if, in endea¬ 
vouring to copy an inscription, wo were to be satisfied with 
writing the letters without any order or connexion, it is, 
however, only by exactly copying the figures of this sym¬ 
bolical writing, that we can attain the knowledge of a 
mysterious language, on which depends that of the history 
of a country formerly so celebrated. When this language 
shall be known, we shall learn the origin of (he Sarcophagus, 
and the imstokv or the cheat max whose ashes it 
contained. Till then all conjecture must he vague and 
uncertain. 

“ At the side of the Tomb, upon a piece of gray marble, 
serving as pavement to the Mosque, I perceived a (Jreck 
inscription, but in Roman letters; as it -was half effaced. 
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more time would have been required to decipher it than 
we could spare. I was able to distinguish, at first sight, 
only the word Constantinon *. 

“ Formerly it was impossible to enter this Mosque; and 

THIS ACCOUNTS FOI! THE .SILENCE OK TIUVF.I.I.KIIS CONCERN¬ 
ING TUP. SEPULCHRE. THAT RENDERS JT SO INTERESTING. 

A Duke of Pmaganr.a was the. first European who visited if, 
or rather discovered it, for he was directed thither by mere 
chance, lie had passed in front of the temple; the door 
was wide open, and perceiving nobody about, he had the 
curiosity to go in. Some children, who had seen him, 
collected together, and came shouting round him : had their 
shouts been heard, there would have been an end of the 
Portuguese prince: he took out his purse, and silenced the 
children, by throwing them some pieces of money, which 
procured him a tree and peaceable retreat. Since then, Mr. 
Montague, of whom I have already had occasion to speak, 
had in vain otlered a large sum for permission to enter the 
Rlosque. But some time after, the duties of it being per¬ 
formed by a shriek whose limey tor gold prevailed o\er (he 
laws of fanaticism, it was open to every foreigner that 
could pay a sequin. The same year that I arrived at Alex¬ 
andria, several I'.nglishmcn had gone thither without any 
precaution; some of the common people saw them, and 
murmured loudly. The commandant of Alexandria hastened 
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to reprimand the shcick, and ordered him to admit no 
Christian. The noise that this ali'air had like to have oeea- 
sioned, in a country where Europeans Iiin continual tear, 
was yet too recent not to leave some uneasiness on their 
minds; but. our excursion to the Mosque had been so 
prudently planned, that nobody knew any thing ol it, and 
no notice was taken.” 

Mr. Browne arrived in Egypt on the tenth of January, 
1 7.03. The Sarcophagus was almost (he first object which 
attracted his notice in that country. The vigilance of its 
keepers rendered it so dilliculL for him to see it, that, like 
other travellers, he is compelled to notice it in a cursory 
wa}', and apologizes for not being able to give a more; 
minute account. If any person eotdd have succeeded in 
obtaining the history, and in giving the description of the 
Tomb, it would have been the enterpriz.ing traveller to 
whose work appeal is now made. With a genius for 
inquiry, greater than any of his predecessors, a knowledge 
of the language of the country, patient investigation, and 
unabated zeal, he superadded the advantage of being always 
in the national habit, and of mixing familiarly with the 
natives. Yet the danger of betraying any curiosity at that 
time, which might awaken the jealousy ol" the Mahometans, 
is evident from his narrative “. 

“There is also a SAttcoi’it agus or chest; of serpentine 
marble in the great Mosque, which is used for a cistern. 
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It is of the same kind with that so minutely described by 
Niebuhr, at Kallaat cl Kabsh in Kahira b , and seems to be 
almost as rich in hieroglyphics. It lias the additional 
advantage of being entire, and little if at all injured by l ime. 

It is said one of those who farmed the customs some years 
since, on retiring from Egypt, had negotiated for the re¬ 
moval of this precious ‘monument of tinth/niti/, on board of 
an European vessel, with the intention of carrying it as a 
present to the Emperor of Germany. O11 the night when 
it was to be embarked, however, the secret being disclosed, 
the citizens clamourously insisted that the properly of the 
Mosque was inviolable. The projected removal was accord¬ 
ingly relinquished, and the chest, has ever since been watched 
■with uncommon vigilance, so that it is now difficult for an 
European even to obtain a sight of it; which must be my 
excuse for not having been more minute in my description 
of a monument that seems not to have been particularly 
observed by former travellers.” 

The eighteenth century terminated with the memorable 
Expedition to Egypt. On the fourth day of July, 1798, t™!,','!' 

Dcnon and Dolomieux beheld the Tomb of Alexander in 
the Mosque of St. Athanasius. The description given by 
the former, of the state in which they found the Sarcophagus, 
has been already inserted'. He also speaks of the Eagan 
ornaments observed among the ruins' 1 . It is moreover to 



e» Egyptc, Tom. I. p. 33. 
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be noticed, that although his words respecting the Tomb 
exactly correspond with those of Leo Ajricanus, and of 
Sandys, lie is the only one of the three who does not 
mention the tradition which prevailed ; and this is rendered 
more remarkable by his Plate, which, by representing the 
adoration paid to the Tomb, aflbrds a comment on the 
text of Leo c . 

The evidence may now be dosed. It has accompanied 
the Sarcophagus through a period of more than two 
thousand years. Alexander’s body arrived in Egypt, at 
that memorable epoch, when the Samnitcs compelled the 
Roman army to pass beneath the yoke at Caudium. While 
Ptolemy was celebrating the funeral of a hero, with whom 
expired the glory of the greatest empire in the history of 
mankind, the inhabitants of a small territory in Italy wore 
beginning to establish a dominion, which ultimately super¬ 
seded the conquests of Alexander. As they rise to notice, 
the page of History attracts all our regard to another country, 
and the memory of Egypt and of the Eastern World is 
partially obliterated. To this cause wc may attribute the 
obscurity which involves the history of the Ptolemies and 
the Seleuckke. The series of Egyptian and of Syrian 
kings, who filled the splendid thrones of Alexandria and 
Antioch, is almost as difficult to determine, as the number 
ol sumptuous works they constructed, and the purposes for 
which they were raised. It is riot therefore surprizing 
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that a single Monument, secluded from observation by the 
jealousy and superstition of its guardians, should in later 
ages have escaped the notice of Europeans. 

History has proved, that the shrine of the Son of Ammon 
stood within the precincts of the regal palace at Alexandria ; 
and tradition, supporting history, points to his Tomb within 
a building which in its present state agrees with Strabo’s 
description of the Soma of the Ptolemies. The identity 
of antient relics has been rarely established by facts better 
authenticated. The tombs of Hesiod and Euripides moulder 
on the plains of Orchomene and Pella, while the classic 
traveller in vain requires of Albanian shepherds that oral 
testimony which might confirm the truth of the historian 
who has guided him to those interesting objects. But 
the Tomb op Alexander was acknowledged and venerated 
by Barbarians, while it remained unregarded by the most 
enlightened and distinguished nations of the eurth. 
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deficiencies, which, being unable (.0 supply, he has noticed 

by a rubrick in the same hand-writing. 

No name is annexed to this performance; but it. is 
probable the authors of' the Universal History allude to 
the same work in their Note on the Historians of Alex¬ 
ander. “There is still,” say they", “ a manuscript history, 
in Latin, which goes under the name of Valerius, stuffed 
with these romantic'accounts; and for that reason never 
printed.” Some of flic earliest historians of Alexander’s 
Life, and of those 'who were his companions, filled 
them writings with fictions in relating liis achievements. 
Oncsicritus, the captain of his galley, wrote a work of this 
kind, which is mentioned in the Note referred to;- and 
Alexander, having himself read it, said “ he should like 
to come to life again, to see what reception that book 
met with.” Its author, according to Plutarch, read part 
of it to Lysimachus, which contained an account of 
Alexander’s War with the Amazons: “ And where, I pray, 
was I,” said the king, “ when all these strange things 
happened?” 

The Vienna Manuscript contains many such romantic 
accounts: but as they were found in authors at so early 
a period as that of the historians who lived with 
Alexander, it might have been derived from a more antient 
source than the style of the Latin would lead its readers 

■ Universal Hist. Vol. I. p. 413.- Note (<•). edit. fol. 







to believe. Yet there is one strong argument against its 
Grecian origin; and that is, the mention made in it 
of demons, which were not known to the antient rnythov 
logy of that country. Either, therefore, the translator 
mixed such machinery with the narrative, or the whole 
was taken from some Oriental historian. 

Divested of its extravagant and impVobablc stories, the 
Manuscript, when it relates facts confirmed by the testi¬ 
mony of more authentic writers, is entitled to attention; 
because, by the different manner in which the same fact 
is related, we become more fully acquainted with the 
nature of it. Thus, from the account given by Diodorus, 
there was reason to suppose the body of Alexander, when 
placed in the funeral car to be conveyed from Babylon 
to Alexandria, was not inclosed in a coffin, but covered 
with his armour, and decorated with all the splendor 
and insignia of royalty, to be exhibited in the procession 
as nearly as possible in the state in which he lived. 
The coffin of the antients was the tomb to which the 
body was carried. There is no instance of that kind of 
receptacle, to which we apply the word coffin, being 
carried with the body to a sepulchre. The example 
referred to by the Author in a former part of this Work, 
taken from the account in Sacred History of the burial of 
Joseph, shows clearly that the act of putting him into a 
coffin implied his burial, and was the last part of the 
funeral ceremony. It is now. the practice at Naples, and 
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in many other parts of Europe, where antient customs 
are still preserved, to dress the bodies of dead persons in 
all the splendor they can afford, and to cany them, thus 
exposed, on a bier to their grave. 

is a common burthen of our old ballads. With respect 
to Alexander, the' Manuscript is on this subject remarkably 
explicit, and therefore adds additional weight to what 
has been before said against the existence of a gold or 
a glass coffin. “ When, therefore, Alexander was dead, 
his princes raised the body, and clothed it in regal vestments, 
putting a crown upon its head; and they placed it in a car, 
conveying it from Babylon to Alexandria.'' 

To give this extract verbatim from the Manuscript, it 
has been deemed necessary to insert even the errors-of 
the original. 


Ex ^ic^anDrt pastil ^tstforta. vet.ms. 

‘ Indeque, amoto exercitu, venit in Babiloniam, civiia- 
tem magnam, et stetit ibi usque ad diem mortis sine. 
Statimque scripsit epistolam Olimpiadi matri sua?, et Aris- 
toteli pneceptori suo, de praeliis qua: fecit cum Poro rege, 
et angustiis, hiemalibus et restivis, quas passus est in India. 
Aristoteles denique rescripsit epistolam, tali modo. . . . ’ 







Then follows Aristotle’s answer, and an account of the 
omens preceding Alexander’s death, which the author relates 
to have been effected by poison; a story not credited by 
Plutarch, and invented, according to him, some years after, 
when Olympias wished to render the family of Antipater 
odious. The learned Author of the Voyage of Nearchus 
has alluded to this circumstance, and shown very satis¬ 
factorily, from the diary which records the progress of 
his disease, that his death was occasioned by the gradual 
course of a fever b . Alexander the^l dictates his Will; 
which is succeeded by the events that took place at the 
time pf his death; the manner of his burial; a description 
of his person; his age; &c. and a list of the cities he 
built. The whole concludes with the moral reflections of 
the author. 


‘ “ Prascipimus tibi, Aristoteles, magister carissime, ut 
de- thesauro nostro regali mandes sacerdotibus Aegypti, 
qui serviunt in templo in quo conditurum est corpus 
meum, talenta auri mille. Quia in vita mea cogitavi 
quis recturus sit vos post meam mortem, custos corporis 
mei et gubernator vestri Tholomeus erit. Non sit obli- 
vioni Testamentum meum. Iterum dico atque dispono 
vobis . quod si Rosanna uxor mea genuerit filium, ejus 
filius sit Imperator, et imponite illi nomen quale volueritis; 
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et si fcemina fuerit, eligant sibi Macedones qualeni regeni 
voluerint. Rosanna uxor niea sit domina super omnes 
facilitates meas. Arideus, filius Philippi patris mei, in 
Peloponnenses. Nicote sint liberi, et eligant sibi seniorem 
qualem voluerint. Simeon notarius meus sit dominus et 
princeps Cappadocia; et Paphlagonhe: Lycia; et Pamphilise 
sit princeps Antigonus: Cassander et Iolus teneant usque 
ad fluvium qui dicfiur Sol: Antipater, genitor eorum, sit 
princeps Cilicia;: SyWam magnam Plutonus teneat: Hclex- 
Ponthum Lisimacus a Seleucus autem Nicanor Babiloniani 
obtineat; Penicem et Siriam Meneagrus; Tholomeus Lagi 
Egyptum; et detur ei uxor Cleopatra, quam nupsit. pater 
meus Philippus; et sit princeps super omnes Satrapas 
Orientis, usque Bactram.” 

' Cum autem hoc Testamentum scribebatur ante Alexan- 
drum, tunc subito facta sunt tonitrua et fulgura liorribilia, 
et contremuit tota Babilonia; et tunc divulgata est per 
totam Babiloniani mors Alexandri. Statimque ercxerunt 
se cuncti Macedones cum armis, et venerunt in aulain 
palatii; cceperuntque vociferate ad principes, dicentes, 
“ Scitote, quod si non ostenditis nobis Imperatorem nostrum 
in hac liora, omnes moriemini.” Audiens autem Alexander 
vociferationes militum, interrogavit quid hoc cssetprin¬ 
cipes autem ejus responderunt ci, dicentes, “ Congrcgati 
sunt omnes Macedones, et dicunt. Si non ostenditis nobis 
Imperatorem nostrum, in hac hora, interficiemus r r os 
omnes.” Cum ergo audisset Alexander hoe, praecepit 
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ent eum in triclinio palatii, et post 
hoc jussit aperiri portas triclinii, et praecepit ut ingrede- 
rentur ante eum omnes Macedones, quod, erat factum. 
Tunc coepit Alexander eos monere, ut pacifici essent inter 
se. Macedones, autem, cum lacrimis clamaverunt ad eum, 
dicentes, “ Maxime Imperator, volumus scire quis erit 
nos recturus post tuam mortem.” -\ Quibus Alexander 
respondit, “ Viri commilitones Macedones, ille sit vobis rex 
post meam mortem quem vos vultis.”,' At illi omnes, una 
voce, petierunt Perdiccam proconsulen^. Tunc, jussu Alex- 
andri, venit Perdicca ; et dedit ei regnum Macedonicum. 

Deinde coepit omnes Macedones osculari, et suspirans flevit 
amare: dolor ingens ac ploratus magnus erat in eodem 
loco, quasi tonitruum. Credo, equidem, quod non solum 
homines ploraverunt ibi, sed etiam pro tarn magno Impe- 
ratore Sol contristatus est, et reversus est in eclipsin. 
Quidam homo ex Macedonia, cui nomen Seleucus, stabat 
prope lectum Alexandri, et cum gemitu ac ploratu magno 
dicebat, “ Maxime Imperator, Philippus genitor tuus bene 
gubernabat nos, et regnum nostrum; sed largitatem et 
bonitatem tuam, quam in ore et opere habuisti, quis 
aestimare poterit ?” Tunc erexit se Alexander in stratu 
suo, et dedit ei alapam. Tunc ille coepit flere, et dicere, 
“Ah, lieu me miserum! heu me infelicem! Alexander 
moritur, et Macedonia minuetur!” Tunc omnes Mace- 
una voce flere, et dicere, “ Melius fuerat 
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omnibus nobis rnori tecum, quam tuam mortem videre; 
quoniam scimus quod post tuam mortem regnum Mace- 
donicum nonstabit. Vie nobis miseris! Ubi nos dimittis, 
Domine Alexander, et solus pergis a tuis Macedonibus?” 
Alexander verb, plorans ssepius, suspirando dicebat, “ O 
Macedones, amodo nomen vestrum super Barbaras non 
dominabitur!” Turn; direxit “ Athenas, in templum Apollinis, 
proponam aureum indumentum trabis, seu auream sedem.” 
Similiter direxit oVnnibus tempi is ; et pra-cepit afferri 
Meldinosiam tcrram\ et mirram terras crodocise, ut post 
mortem aliquis ex hoc ungeret corpus ejus, quia luc dua; 
res observant corpus incorruptum. Deinde pracepit fratri 
suo, qui vocabatur Arideus, ut det centum talenta auri 
ad sepulchram quod est in Alexandria pro ejus corpore. 
Cum autem obiisset Alexander, principes ejus levaverunt 
corpus, et induerunt illud vestimentis regalibus, ponentes 
coronam capiti ejus; posueruntque in curru, portantes 
illud a Babilonia usque ad Alexandriam. 

‘ Tholomeus autem pergebat cum curru ejus, clara voce 
plorando, et dicendo, “ Heu me, Alexander, vir fortissime! 
Non ostendisti in vita tua quantus occidit post mortem 
tuam.” Principes et milites ejus sequuti sunt eum usque 
ad Alexandriam, in qu& sepultus est. 

‘ Fuit autem Alexander statura mediocris, cum cervice 
longa; laetis oculis, illustribus malis, ad gaudium rubescen- 
tibus: rcliquis membris corporis non sine quadam majestate 
decoris: victor omnium; sed a vana carne victus. 
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‘ Fuerunt anni vitae illius xxxm. A decimo-octavo anno 
nativitatis suscepit committere bellum; et yii annis 
pugnavit acriter. Octo annis viguit cum lsetitia et jocun- 
ditate: subjugavit autem gentem Barbarorum xxvn anno. 
Flatus est vi Kal. Januarii; obiit iv Kal. Aprilis. Fabri- 
cavit civitates xn, quae hactenus habitantur: prim a, 
Alexandria quae dicitur Prosiritas; Jecunda, Alexandria 
Jepinporos; tertia, Jepibukephalon; quarta, Recratisti; quinta, 
Jaranicon; sexta, Scithia; septima, sub fluvio Tigris; octava, 
Babilonia; nona, Ampciadiada ; dpcima, Masantengas ; 
undecima, Prosantrion; duodecima, Egyptus. 

‘ Totus non sufficiebat ei mundus: hodie quatuor sufficiunt 
ulna:. Populis imperavit; liodie populus imperat illi. Multos 
potuit a morte liberare, hodie nec potuit ejus jacula devitare. 
Ducebat exercitus, hodie sepultus ducitur. Gentes quem 
timebant hodie, omnes vilem deputant. Amicos et inimicos 
hodie habuit equates.’ 
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It may not be improper to state, that the Dissertation 
on the Alexandrian Sarcophagus had been handed about 
in manuscript a year before it was printed; in consequence 
of which some objections to the opinions entertained in 
it were publicly circulated. These gave occasion to the 
following Remarks, which the very learned Author of them 
has permitted to be laid before the Public. 
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DEAR SIR, 

Mr communication on the subject of your 
Work I leave at. ^our disposal. 

Many of the Testimonies cited by yourself will be 
seen to recur; bu£, being here considered in different 
points of view, they will not be looked upon as mere 
repetitions. 

With regard to the other Testimonies which are now 
first adduced, they, I trust, will be deemed not unworthy 
of notice. 

I remain, 

. Dear Sir, 

&c. &c. 


' Samuel IIenlet. 



REMARKS 


THE ALEXANDRIAN SAR&OPHAGUS. 


JL HE deification of Alexander, according to Lucian, or, in 
other words, his association with the Egyptian Gods, is 
confirmed by Diodorus. Whoever admits the account of 
the former, that Ptolemy transferred to Egypt the body of 
Alexander, there to enshrine him as one of its Gods a ; can 
have no doubt but the sacrifices and games, mentioned by 
the latter, were rites essential to the deification. From him 
we learn, that Aridseus, to whose direction the funeral was 
consigned, after almost two years spent in preparations, set 
out with the body from Babylon for Egypt; also, that 
Ptolemy, in veneration for Alexander, came up as far as Syria 
with an army to meet him, where, taking charge of his 
trust, he honoured the corpse with all possible reverence ; 
and after having erected a shrine both for its extent and 
grandeur worthy of the glory of Alexander, buried him in 
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it, with all the splendor of heroic games and magnificent 
sacrifices; so that he received not from men only, but from 
the Gods, a glorious reward b . 

Nor was it in Egypt alone that such honours were paid 
him; for besides the games in Macedonia and different 
countries commemorated on coins, others are mentioned in 
Strabo, called Alexandrian, and observed by the community 
of Ionians; as well as a grove on the confine of Clazomena*, 
consecrated to him; whilst Ammianus and Orosius instance 
altars and terms. At Arcena, also, a city of Syria, was a 
temple erected to Alexander the Great, and a feast-day kept 
to his honour °. 

As the Egyptians are recorded by Herodotus' 1 , to have 
been the first who raised altars, statues, and temples to their 
gods, and sculptured animals or hieroglyphics on stone; so 
they determined the number of their divinities to be twelve; 
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and Alexander, at Ins funeral, being ranked with them, was 
thence reckoned the thirteenth. Thus Clemens of Alexandria 
speaks of the Egyptians as having had the temerity to deify 
men from the instance of Alexander the Macedonian, whom, 
though manifestly dead at Babylon, they had inscribed their 
thirteenth god c : and Cyril of the same city instances as 
notorious, that Alexander, the son of Philip, was named by 
them their thirteenth divinity 1 . 

Alexander is not only styled by Herodian 8 a Hero, which 
was the known title of a deified man, but associated—as he 
was by Augustus 1 ', in quality of founder of Alexandria—with 
Serapis, the tutelary genius of that city; whom the Egyptians, 
devoted to superstitions, worshipped as their supreme divi¬ 
nity 1 . Hence the hecatomb offered to Serapis was attended 
with due honours to his associate. Caracalla going from the 
altar to Alexander’s monument, there took off his insignia, 
and placed them on the coffin, which has been presumed, 
because Herodian says not otherwise, to have been, forsooth, 

• Oi'h yi; irlganvs AITO0EOYN TiT»ty«x«rt, TPIEKA1AEKATON 'A\s|h>J 5 'o’ 
MaKEtm ewaygapom? ©EON, ov B aBv\ur riKtyfa NEKPON. Clemens Cohort, ad 

f JS t hr 4nM '.mu TPISKAIAEKATON U&tn ©EON «<yux'$ u nii 

on Suetonius, where mention is made of Julius Caesar being referred to the 
number of the gods, after instancing the different phrases applied on such occasions 
by the Greeks, observes, that heroic honours were decreed at first to founders 
of cities, and those who had deserved well from the communities to which they 
belonged ; till such persons came by degrees to be regarded as gods. 





of glass ! But the difference between orueXo; and a-ofa, if 
known, must have utterly precluded so groundless an opinion; 
whilst the AI0INA2 trogoi; of Plutarch, and tlx; a-offii IAP- 
KO<fAroi of Dioscorides, might have shewn that coffins were 
made of stone. Thus, tro^s was the stonc-cqffin, in which 
Alexander was enshfined, and nieXos the shell in which he 
was shrouded. The latter was formed of hammer-beaten 
gold' 1 ; and how exactly it exhibited the features beneath, 
may be seen from Abdollatiph, who relates', that “some¬ 
times is found over the whole corpse a coating of gold, like 
a cortex or skin.” He adds, that articles of gold, of dress, or 
of jewelry, were at times discovered with the deceased; or 
some sort of implement to denote their profession. In this 

1 ——TO TO/MITI xnTMxtwkfc, XPYEOYN EGTPHAATON 'APMOZON. Diodor. 

lAxxih ‘—■'aU ( gAc t-y -!j) 1 

P. 148.-Of this passage Dr. White presents two versions, in addition to his 

own: et qnandoquc reperitur cortex aureus, operiens tolnm mortumn 

due,me Kuule vou Gold den ganzen Lcichnam, wie eine Membrane. [IVa/d.J 
—nitcrdum super tuto corporc homitih defuncti inventum esse corticcm aurcum, 
instar legumaiti, [White.]” The term kominU refers to what immediately pre- 
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manner was Cyrus buried; and had Arrian been consulted"’, 
it would thence have appeared that ttueAoj was not a tomb". 
This, in two places, Suetonius will evince; the latter stating 
that the breast-plate of Alexander, which Caligula sometimes 
wore, was taken out of the conditory 0 , and not from the 
shell; for in that the body only, with the perfumes which 
embalmed it, was inclosed; whilst, covered with the 
royal mantle p , and adorned with jewels, his armour was 


■» Lib. vi. c. 29. 

" Siindys speaks of Alexander’s body as “ inclosed in a sepulcher of gold : ” 
• Intordum et Magni Alexamlri thoraecm, repetitum c condilorio ejus. Calig. 


p Sec Diodorus, as cited in pp. 52, 33. 

The loss of liis cMamys and jewels (as is seen from Herodian) Cavacalla supplied 
with his own. Those of Alexander, it seems, were worn by Pompey, in his 
triumph over Mithradates; he having sent the elilamys to Pontps from Cos, with 
the jewels and other treasures of Cleopatra, when he took IheiXlf her grandson, 
son of Alexander -king of Egypt, whom, nevertheless, he brought up like one 


born to a throne. Mr9 e .J*T«s St k Ki toi, ccit'm ivy.wos S w i»' 

km T0» ’AXil^rSfOV iraiSa. Toe gas-iXivmrot Aiyilroti, ch xg*/** 1 ” woXXoiSri TW /caw-p-s; 
KtasraTjas iv K» <s»«, irfifz goKriPunSfc 1 « n rm KlmreWTj*? 

(Wv s 2v yitja sroMwv, sal T<%w, **> yvmixi'iciK, km xiipxrx sroXxi 

st tot n<h™ Appian. de Bell. Mithridat. Tom. I. c. 23. p. 07-t.-Ailro; 

K 5 IIo/Mrwos brl &ipct to; v, km TsSis AI0OKOAAHTOY, XAAMYAA ! x m, is fM», 

„« e i KXi«TOT S at xago'vTOv. c. 117. p. 822. The Alexander king of Egypt, whom 
Appian mentions, was son' of Alexander the First, and grandson of Physcon. 
Stemma Lagidaruin in Hassi Phospluno, p. 53. It is not unlikely that he was 
taken to Cos for the purpose of being there educated. Philadclphus, so renowned 
for his learning, was a native of that island; and Bcrosus, the great master of 
Chaldean science, who taught, astronomy to the Greeks, resided in it; whence 
may be inferred, that it abounded with the best means of instruction. 

As the chlamys of Alexander was worn by Pompey in his triumph, he probably 
placed it iti the. capitol with the jewels taken from Mithradates; whence, perhaps, 
Augustus possessed himself of Alexander’s signet. 

ic of Mithradates is here written in conformity with etymology, marbles. 
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shrine of the thirteenth Goil' was deemed by Severus a 
mystic monument? This emperor, attracted to Egypt by its 
antiquities, its novelties, and the worship of Serapis u , after 
investigating every source of information whether human or 
divine, and having taken from almost every temple its 
archives, shut them up with the monument of Alexander, 
that the Soma in which he was buried might no more be seen, 
nor these books be read by any one x . This interpretation 


■ Alexander, even in Iiis life-time, was deified by the Athenians; whence, 
on passing the decree to declare he was Bacchus, Diogenes exclaimed, “ Make 
me too Scrapis.” VHcMSAMENUN ’AfarxiZr ‘Atigaityr AlONYEON, Keigi, tyn, 
2APAITIN sroiWn. Diog. Laert. lib. ii. c. 2. n. 6. 

11 “ Alexamlriani petiit—Jucundttm sibi peregrationem propter religioncm Dei 
Serapidis, et propter novilatem animalium et locorum fuisse, Severus ipse postea 
ostendit. Nam et Memphim, et Memnonem, et Pyramides, et Labyrinthum diii- 
genter inspexit.” Spartian. in Vith Severi, c. xvii. 

V yip one ge^b gave garr BtTov aSugtCit 1IT0V xaTaAerm’ x«x TovTOti la. te 

0>|3xi a Irina ii uiro'ffWr ri 'lea xai i vgiu iSmitk, m nanm as SmTt T«» 

illw i.iBw, aat ra rw 'AAi^^or gragflu ZYNuAunr, ha gaJd; cn gfm TO . 




sacred library inscribed 
Ptolemy’s library was in 
sn to'the Jews. Tertul. 


In the sepulchral edifice of Osymanduas 
" The Remedy of the Soul.” Diodor. lib. ii. 
the Serapeum, where the Hebrew Scriptures v 
Apologetic, p. 182. 

The monument of Cyr'us was closed by the order of Alexander, who placed 
his signet upon it, to prevent violation. This leads to tile observation, as'a circum¬ 
stance of moment, that the Chief-priests and Pharisees, in requiring a Roman 
guard, ami setting their own seal upon the sepulchre of Christ, of themselves 
staled, beforehand, what evidence, in coincidence with the alleged prediction, 
would ascertain the fact of his resurrection. Hence, a more satisfactory account 
may be offered, than has hitherto been assigned, for his non-appearance in 
public to the Jews. They ciiose, in the measures they adopted, their own 
criterion of evidenceyet rejected the very fact, which these measures 
confirmed. See St. Matthew, c. xxvii. ver. 62, to the end. 
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is supported by Strabo, who relates, that within the palace 
of Alexandria was an area or court called Soma, in which 


Alexander was entombed Casaubon -indeed, not aware of 
this authority from Dio, proposed to read the monu¬ 

ment, for luya, the body, w'hich Wcsscling and others 
approve; but adds, “ if Taya be right, the structure might 
have been so called in honour of Alexander, from his body 
deposited in it.” That it thence had its name, will further 
appear from what Dio relates of Augustus, “ who saw both 
the Soma of Alexander, and his body, and is said, in handling 
the latter, to have broken off part of the nose z .” This name, 
however, adopted as a convertible term, was derived from a 
doctrine originally Egyptian; which held that the soul was 


entombed in the body, as in a monument". 

y Me'jo? 6'i jm ftac.tylm ett. xai To DSIMA, o wifltSohos w. Lib. X Vii, p. 7 ( l k 

A Pcribolus was the tempi i conseptum, or iuclosure that encompassed the temple. 
At Athens there were three temples within the same Peribolus: Yp’ 'ENA & 
riEPIBOAON o', te t *)5 Afljjvaf kxi a tv; 'Ay%uC\ov x«l Aioavoov;, Porphvr. dc 
Abstinent. lib. ii. c. 54. 


t uvrcc TO (mv TOY AAEHANAPOY 20MA eT&, xcd AYTOY xat 
to, 'wars t) t*; pjt-o?, aitycuri, Ggat htOwzi. Lib. li. C. 10. p.647. 
us Philo, p. 41 : 'H ^v X ti L; ^ h SHMATI XnMATI eKTsry^EL^'ni. 

Tw Tot o UXcirm h VU KptTuXu TO EftMA 
teO^/ze'^? : and Plato, in Stohreo, lib. i. 
C. 4^. sect. 9. TO EHMA Xlyu; ; xa.) odSlv &7v iru$uyw o i>fi which the 

Scholiast in what follows as a new section (but erroneously) illustrates from 
Homer, who uses euptt for a body without life, in opposition to a body 

that is animated. Hence, while 5«V«*s denotes the detention of the soul within 
the body, is the wpa, or monument of its departure from it. To ycc% at!™ t5>,* 

ij'&xife f p-b b xgaTot/p.E'wj.;, SOMA & a^oXEtTrerat, tovteVt» IHMA xa» 

TO (M» SflMA hr‘I'hfMif 2HMA. Tom. IV. p. 100. ‘' 
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But more to our point is the speech of Aristander b , who 
is stated to have declared, under the impulse of inspiration, 
that Alexander was the most fortunate of kings, whether 
regarded as living or dead; for concerning him, the Gods 
had pronounced, that whatever country received the body 
in which Ms soul had JMst dwelt, should enjoy complete pro¬ 
sperity, and be for ever impregnable. This declaration excited 
a general contention ; for each competitor was anxious that 
his own kingdom should obtain such a treasure: but 
Ptolemy, if tradition may be trusted, after the body had 
been exhibited in solemn pageant, removed it into Egypt, to 
enshrine it in the city which Alexander had there founded. 
Hence, his monument became sacred, and as such Lucan 
describes it c : 

Canst thou with altars, ant] with rights divine. 

The rash vain Youth of Macedon enshrine ? 

Rowe. 


xai 7T{0{ avrovg i'tpn, to* ttwvtwf rwr ftiStof gavitiw itixiftorirranr 
’AAffa»^o» yiyowaJ, xai xai uvro&arovT*' Xtytm a%ct revs .. Ofay; Tr^og ctvTOVy 

on UBO, 'n fco&faflirti yv TO aupety iv u To Trfirov $xwn n txeivoo VavivSuipw 7 1 

iff T«», xai «TOj0i}To? aiwvog. Taira pado'y tij TToX^b ticrtipfyovTo <pi>.onixiav, exetarog tt$ 

Mtyxtoui KM axXmdg Ojj.^0*. nroXipetTog i?ti vurfdtn, to aupu \fa.aXv\ f, 
xai (AtTO. tnrov^g d; tw ’AXi^atfyav 7roXiv, rb *«r Alyvirror, ixojAiae. /Elian. Var. Hist, 
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And again, on the visit of Julius' 1 : 

There the vain Youth, who made the world his pri/.c, 

That prosp’rous robber, Alexander, l>*cs. 

When pitying Death, at length, had freed mankind. 

To sacred shrines his bones were here consign’d : 

Ilis bones, that better had been toss’d and hurl’d. 

With just contempt, around the injur’d world. 

But Fortune spar’d the dead; and partial Fate, 

For ages, fix’d his Pharian empire’s date. 

If e’er our long-lost liberty return. 

That carcase is preserv’d for public scorn: 

Now, it remains a monument confest. 

How one proud man could lord it o’er the rest. 

Howe. 

If it be inquired, Why the archives of the Egyptian shrines 
should have been shut up with Alexander’s, in the Soma? the 
answer will be obvious, from considering their contents; 
which, accoj^ng to Manetho (who was, a^/sfsuf, ygap- 
fiaTev; tan V.O.T Pilyvirrm 'iepun aatton, both chief-priest and 
scribe of these hallowed depositories), comprized explanations 
of the elementary hieroglyphics, sculptured on stone byThoth 
before the deluge. These Agathodaemon, son of the second 
Hermes, rendered into the sacred dialect, and consigned to 

‘ Lib. x. v. IQ. 

Illic Pelkei proles vesana Philippi 

Felix prasdo jacet: terrarum vindice fato 

Raptus: sacratis totum spargendaper orbem. 

Membra viri posuere adj/tis: Fortuna pcpercit 
Manibus, et regni duravit ad ultima fatum. 

Nam sibi libertas unqoam si redderet orbem, 

Ludibrio servatus erat, non utile mundo 
Editus exemplum, terras tot posse sub uno 
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the shrines of the Egyptian temples'; where they were pre¬ 
served—and in Greek,—Manetho himself having transferred 
them into that language, together with the history they con- 
. tained. This is attested by Josephus, who relates of Manetho, 
“ that he wrote the history of his own countiy in Greek, 
having translated it, as he himself declares, from the sacred 
language.” And: “this Manetho, having promised to in¬ 
terpret the Egyptian history from the hieroglyphics, hath 
traced thus far the records of these transactions.” Again: 
“ What Manetho hath brought together on these heads, is 
not from the Egyptian records, hut, as himself admits, 
from uncertain and mythological originals f .” 

As now it was the object of Severus to subvert the funda¬ 
mental institutions of Alexandria, and substitute his own 8 ; 
what happier expedient could he have adopted, than to con¬ 
sign these archives to oblivion, in the shrine of its Founder; 

* That the sacred records in these shrines were of this nature, is clear from the 
testimony of Apuleius: " De opertis adyti profert quosdam libros, litteris igno- 

compomliosa verba suggerentes: part ini nodosis, et in modnm rotm tortuosis, 
caprcolatimqne ccmdensis apicibus, A curiositatc profanorum lcclionc numita.” 
Mctamorph. lib. xi. p. SOI. 

f Tey^atpt yuz 'EAAAAT cbftNHI tw ir*T£io* iarqUu', w rs 7w us Qw* avrbs, 
Joseph, contra Apion. iib.i. c. 11. And c. 26 : O yag 

oJ-.;, S ™ AlyiamowOT hrro ? i*» m ni yfxp/tirm «iaw'%. 

so irm •rMUihct Ta~« imy ( u<p*7s. Again, C. 16: 'tiri? “• »»« 

Is traf Aiyuirritit iax’ us airls u^iyrMt, U r£i &hu*erut tuiUatoyati- 

e " Alcxamlrinis jus bulentarum dedit, qiti sine concilio, ita tit sub Regibtis, 
antca virebant, ano content! judice, quern Crcsar dedisset. Multa prasterea his 
' jura mulavit." Spartian. ubi supra. See also Tacit. Hist. Iib.i. e. II. 






whose Tomb contained in mystic symbols so striking a 
record, both civil and sacred, which such documents alone 
could serve to explain? To have destroyed at once these 
precious deposits, would have been an instant, incitement, 
to revolt; but by committing them to this hallowed 
inclosure, the prejudices of the people were consulted, and 
his aim at the same time obtained. 

It hath been remarked as singular, that the Saracens should 
have respected the Tomb of Alexander; but how much more 
singular would it have been if no knowledge of his Tomb had 
existed among them? And, what can be so inconsistent as 
to urge the silence of Purer, Boucher, Vansleb, and Niebuhr; 
or the doubt entertained by Bruce, whether, from Marmol’s 
account, there were such a Tomb, in direct opposition to 
uniform proofs? 

The testimony of Pocockc, “ that the Mahometans have a 
great regard for the memory of Alexander,” and that “ there 
are travellers who relate that they have his body in a Mosque," 
are traditions at once coincident with those of antient date, 
and the recent discovery of the Tomb itself; although the 
persons of whom Pococke inquired, either could not, or would 
not, conduct him to it. 

As Norden testifies, that, the Tomb of Alexander was both 
known to the Saracens in the fifteenth century, and respected 
by them ; this assuredly can be no argument against its exis¬ 
tence ; or proof that time had devoured it. If either Pococke 
or Norden had been acquainted with the “ Relation of a^ 



Journey” by our countryman S andys, they would have 
learned, that, at Alexandria, “ within a serraglio called Soniia, 
belonging to the palaces, the Ptolomies had their sepultures, 
together with Alexander the Greatthat “ the glass cover¬ 
ture” substituted for the golden one, from which his body 
was taken by Cybiosactes, “ remained vntill the time of the 
Saracens;” and “ that there is yet (161i) here to be seene 
a little chappell; within, a tombe, much honoured and 
visited by the Mahometans, where they bestow their 
almes; supposing his body lo lie in that place: Himselfe 
reputed a great Prophet, they being so informed by their 
Alcokan.” p. 112. 

In the extract adduced from Sonnini, a satisfactory reason 
occurs, why Purer, Boucher, Yansleb, Pococke, Norden, 
Niebuhr, and Bruce, did not see this Tomb; namely, 
because it was in a Mosque, which no Christian could enter 
but at the hazard of his life: whilst ignorance in the 
inhabitants at large; want of previous information to 
prompt an inquirer; or of curiosity in the many who travel; 
are considerations to obviate the difficulty raised. 

As Norden refers to a writer of the fifteenth century, for 
the knowledge of Alexander’s Tomb to the Saracens, and 
the veneration in which they held it; so another writer is 
cited of the sixteenth, Leo Africanus, whose testimony is 
direct and most strikingly pointed: and as the cast of his 
narration is that of a spectator, there is further ground to 




believe he described what he saw ; for that which appears, 
in his own phrase, not to be passed by, was immediately open 
to his view, himself at that time 'being a Museeman. 
When, therefore, what follows is taken in account, “ that 
a great crowd of pilgrims from distant countries resorted 
thither, for the sake of worshipping and showing reverence to 
the tomb ; on which large alms were frequently conferred 
good reasons must be given before we can reject what Leo 
hath thus recorded; what Sandys, in the century after, con¬ 
firmed; and what Denon hath represented in his View of the 
Mosque, —which exhibits the chapel, the worshippers, and 
the tomb. 

It is further observed, that the Alexandrian Sarcophagus 
was noticed in the twelfth century by Benjamin of Tudela. 
But is it not lather strange to be told, on the same authority', 
that the monument described by him might not be that 
which he saw ? 

In abatement, however, of this paradox, it has been 
affirmed, that there is evidence of the existence of other such 
monuments; whence a singular difficulty is stated to arise, 
which is deemed to be insurmountable : namely', the appro¬ 
priation of the very monument to Alexander which actually 
was his own. But the evidence thus alleged, and so par¬ 
ticularly required, has not yet been produced ; for as to the 
other large coffin in the British Museum, it not only differs 
materially from the one in question; but, though brought 
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from the shore of Alexandria 1 ', could not have been seen 
there by Benjamin, since it was originally placed at Cairo, 
where Niebuhr inaccurately drew it, and was removed to 
Alexandria by the French, for the purpose of transferring it 
to their National Museum'. Yet, were the fact otherwise, 
and that the monument answered in general to Benjamin’s 
description, it could not have been the Sarcophagus of 
Alexander; because that remained, alone, in the chapel, as 
Leo and Sandys relate, invisible to any but a Musleman, 
and so continued till the building that contained it was 
violated by Denon, who, having intelligence from a Greek 
of the monument within, caused the door, in defiance of the 
natives, to be hewn down by soldiers with axes k . 

But, to aid the last objection against this Sarcophagus, 
as having been the Tomb of Alexander, it is’ not only 
questioned, whether he were buried according to Egyptian 
rites ? but, that he was, is asserted to be an unverified 
position. ^ 

With respect to the doubt it certainly may be asked, 

How Alexander, who was transferred from Babylon to 
Egypt, there to be admitted as an Egyptian Divinity, could 

h See note ( a ) in page 78. The conjecture, which Benjamin mentions, that 
notion that the hieroglyphics upon it were considered as the writing of Thoth, 
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consistently have obtained that honour, and yet have been 
buried as a Greek? It was as the benefactor of Egypt that 
he there was enshrined, and, as the thirteenth God of that 
country, received adoration. 

But reverting to the verification which the assertion 
demands, it is obvious to remark, that, long before the age of 
Alexander, the Greeks burned all their dead. If Alexander 
therefore were buried in the manner of the Greeks, not 
his body but his ashes must have been carried into Egypt. 
Herodotus relates, that the funeral rites of Babylonia and 
of Egvpt were the same 1 ; and Quintus Curtius” 1 , that the 
Egyptians and Cbaldreans, who had the charge of embalming 
Alexander, in the manner which was common to them 
both, scrupled at first to touch his corpse, lest, as no exterior 
change had appeared, some spark of life might still linger 
within"; but after praying that it might be lawful and 

1 Lib. i. c. 198. 

m Lib. x. c. 10. 13. JEgyptii, ChalUnique jussi corpus suo more curare, primo 

mortalibus adtrectare eum; purgavovc corpus, replctumque cst odonbus auroum 
solium, et capiti adjccta fortunae ejus insignia. 

" Lucian, in his Dialogue between Diogenes and Alexander, fixes its date 
on the 'I'Htiui day after Alexander’s death : m iv Bsc0u*uh «</*«» TPITHN TAYTHN 
'HMEPAN* but, from the mention of ./Elian that he had remained there thirty 
days unburied, Du Soul is disposed to think the third, erroneous. The fact 

and it was not till the third day that this process began ; which may account 
for tlie assertion, that Alexander’s body, having been left so long untouched, was, 
in the opinion of the Greeks, neglected. 

It may not be improper to observe in this place, that on the third day after 
the crucifixion, the two Maries and Salome brought sweet spices, that they might 
come and anoint the body. St. Mark, xvi. I. 





right to handle a God”, they washed and placed him in the 
shell formed of hammered gold; which was filled (or, 
according to Diodorus, half-filled) with odours' 1 . This 
being duely done, the symbols of his fortune were annexed 
to his head : [capiti adjecta fortunes ejas insignia.] 
What these were, it is easy to find; for A 2 Iian relates 
that Alexander called himself the Son of Jupiter; and 
Clemens', that his statues were distinguished by the horns 
of that god:—As now among the symbols appropriate to 
the different divinities, the horns of the ram were peculiar 
to Ammon*, the Jupiter of Egypt; as the Egyptian statues 
exhibited him with them'; and as Alexander himself wore 
the horns of this god 0 , ram’s horns must have formed the 

° -Ut jus fasque esset adtrectarc (not cum, but) delm. Thus, Clemens 

Alexandrines, Tom. I. p. 77. Offli yi. ( AIIO0EOYN nmtyMwi, TPIXKAI- 

AEK.ATON ’AMfa»J;o» Tor Mmu&ms dtxyfatptiTis ©EON, « Ba&A™ NEKTON. 

Also Lucian: "Oro» NEKPON toS ©EOT UtA, Ktl/tmi. Dialog. Mort. 
XIV. S. Tom. I. That Drum is the true reading, may be inferred not only 
from the prayer of the embalmers that it might he permitted to mortals to 

mortal, the object, of their prayer was absurd. 

p This Egyptian custom occurs in Floras: “ Cleopatra in d'tjfttrlo odoribm 

S *0 glr itulujrwou sal ’OAugiri d&cic ’Is Ba/IiA&m t by !3isv v-araar^l\'j-c, 
NEKPOE, "O t«5 AIOS \iym. Var. Hist. lib. xii. c. G k 

, ' ’RgouAiTj tl^sal ’rUitar^o; "AMMP.NOS 'TIOE iT»«. jW>, sal KEPAEipOPOE 

rd t m 8, T» Ai nlarf- «. r. *. Porphyr. de Abstinent, lib. hi. p. 284. 

' KPIonPOSSinON -rSyxtytt. TOY AlOS miirn Aryfanoi. Herodot. lib. ii. c. 4-2. 

» “Efitrrrot 8 (prnrlr, it ’Atifatipt i<pe ?E i TOY 'AMMSINOS KEPATA, KAfiAHEP 
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one part of his insignia, whilst the diadem completed the 
other \ Hence, on the coins of Lysimachus the head of 
Alexander deified is represented with both y . Nor is he 
less certainly known as the Son of Jupiter by the locks,, 
which rising on his forehead bend downward, and writhing 
from his temples in separate curls invariably and infallibly 
distinguish this Divii'iity h 
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When a body had been washed by these embalmers, it 
remained thirty days till the process was complete; and 
thirty days precisely was Alexander’s kept \ It is remarked 
. by Pliny of honey, that it enables a corse to resist 
putrescence; and Herodotus, who had mentioned that the 
rites of the dead in Babylonia and Egypt were the same, 
hath noticed it as the practice of the latter, to use honey 
in preserving them b . Abdollatiph, likewise, after relating 
that the dead of antient Egypt were interred, some in 
thick coffins of sycamore; some in sarcophagi of white 
marble, basaltes, or granite; and others in troughs full of 
honey; adds, upon the authority of a credible voucher, 
an account of a party, which, in search of treasure near 
the pyramids, having met wdth an oblong vessel carefully 
closed, opened it; and on finding that it contained honey, 

creduto figlio, son dalla fronte ripiegati indictvo, o cadon giu serpeggiando dalle 

indietro vien detta da Plutarco rat ti/im, ove nella vila di Pompeo dice 

chc questi portava i capelli a somit'liunza d*Alessandro. Winkelmann, Scoria 
dalle Arte dall’ Abbate Feu, Tom. I. p. 359. 



Antholog. lib. v. 54. sect. iv. 5. 


* ’AXX’ 0VTQ< ys Tl’IAKONTA 'HMEPAS xktsA&uttto emuSni, /Elian. Var. Hist, 
lib. xii. c. 64. 

b Porphyry, dc Antre Nympharum, c. xv. p. 15. refers to the like application 
of it, from its purifying as well as preservative power: brd t^,* &tI 
hvclptuc, xai ffuvntgwrixifc. ra yee^ jWfXt'Ti <kowr « pin i. And, again, c. xvi, Aa/t- 
f3avo(tmv‘ xut br» xzQagfxov tqv ^foiro;, xa* im <pv<7Mn<; ertjfff&vo?: where for 

tpvffvuiq, which is evidently a corruption, Ruhnken, from to 4>YAAKTIKON b 
rtOirrai, a little before, substitutes OYAAKHS THE: an emendation 
proposed also by Lusae. 


V 
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began to eat, till some liairs which clung about the finger 
of one of them, being drawn forth, a young boy was 
discovered, his limbs entire and flesh soft, decked with 
an ornament and a jewel 1 ’. 

Lucretius, in allusion to the different modes of burial, hath 
specified the same preservative : 

Grant the corse torn by ravening fangs a curse. 

Is hence no* ill in funeral flames to burn; 

Or, pent in cold obstruction, stiffening lie 
Immers’d in honey, while entomb’d in stone? c 

Ls 5 

jliJ I t_s^ 0.1$ ^1 

UjI£= a&JI L^j^J 

Li<A bioUa i_-JUot! 

AX*o (_}-kwX Jui Itilj \yJiX3 

t_5^ ^ ajJ^zz 3 

p ,-ijj Axkc ^cXJ! twds^XI t_C>j**oU.bo 

Histof. iFlgypt. Compend. c. iv. p. 140, x-r 
c Nam si in morte malum est, malis morsuque feraruni 

Ignibus impositum calidis, torrescere flammis ; 

, Ajat in incite situm suflbeari, afcque rigere 

Frigore, cum in summo gelidi cubat tequore saxi ? 

Lib. in. v. 901. 

It is recorded by Josephus, that Aristobulus the Jewish king, whom Pompey’s 
partisans took off by poison, lay buried in honey (**} o nx^ uvtov mm h MEAITI 
till Antony sent him to the royal cemetery in Judea. Antiij. lib. xiv. c.7. 
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In honey, also, is Alexander recorded to have been 
preserved d . 

Tims treated, instead of being reduced to ashes, in the 
manner of the Greeks — i "ewojk ekatsen, — each limb, 
according to Diodorus, remained entire; and even the 
eye-lashes, eye-brows, and features, retained their symmetry, 
so unchanged; that the very air of them might be known; 
whence, many of the Egyptians kept the bodies of their 
ancestors in costly repositories, for the purpose of surveying 
their persons,, and indulging in the strange delight of 
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In the Egyptian rites of sepulture, after the merits of 
the deceased had been weighed and made known, a prayer 
was offered, in his name, to obtain for him an abode with 
the infernal gods. Porphyry has preserved to us the form, 

as translated from the Egyptian by Euphantus E :- 

“ ‘ O sovereign Sun, and all ye Gods who confer life on man, 
receive me, and grant me to inhabit with the gods below! 
for the gods whom my parents have set before me, I have 
religiously regarded as long as I have lived in the world, 
and the authors of my body I have always reverenced. 
Other men I have neither killed, nor in any manner 
injured. But if in my life-time I have sinned either by 
eating or drinking what was not permitted, I sinned not 
of myself, but through these,’—pointing at the chest that 
contained the bowels, and which at these words was 
cast into the river. The rest of the body, as being pure, 
was embalmed.” 

“ The Egyptians,” according to Diodorus, “ regarded 
the duration of this life but little, in competition with 
the glory of the future, acquired by virtue. Our houses 
they called lodgings, from the short stay we make in 
them; but sepulchres, everlasting mansions.” They are 
praised by the same historian “ for their gratitude to 
benefactors ; and their Kings they appear to have reverenced 
as Gods; for deeming them, through the favour of 

s Du Abslinenlia, lib.iv. c. 10. 323. It is observable from the context,' 


1 
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Providence, to have reached the summit of power, they 
regarded them, from their ability and inclination to confer 
benefits, as actually partakers of the divine nature 1 ’.” 
Hence, the deification of Alexander, founder of Alexan¬ 
dria; who, while alive, and even dead, was revered as a 
God >. 

The grief of Olympias, aggravated by her son’s remaining 
so long unburied, is the subject of a chapter in AEIian \ 
The length of time, however, there dwelt upon, refers 
not, as Perizonius imagined,. to the thirty days requisite 
for the process of embalming 1 , (which the distance between 
Pella and Babylon must evince,) but to the almost two 
years in preparing the pageant"’; for during that interval, 
the body) though in its golden coverture, lay unentombed : 
a circumstance most abhorrent to the feelings of a Greek; 
as with the Greeks it had been a rooted opinion, that, till 
the body were interred, the soul could not enter the 
region of happiness. Thus the ghost of Patroclus addresses 
Achilles": 

* Lib. i. c. 00, 91, 92. 1 Chrysostom, Tom. X. p. (12.5. 

1 -Elian, Var. Hist, lib.xiii. c. 30. ‘ Diodor, as cited before. 

" ESJiif, airtif ipiig 7ufeurpinc Utov, 'A^iMsS'; 

Ol ph pin foovro ansii).;, cM » Salims' 

©AnTE ME 'OTTI TAXISTA, nTAAS 'AIAAn nEriJEU. 
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Thou slecp’st, Achilles! anti Patroclus, erst 
The most belov’d, in death forgotten lies. 

Haste—give me burial; l would pass the gates 
Of Hades; for the Shadows of the Dead 
Now drive me from their fellowship afar. 

The yawning gulphs of Tartarus, alone. Cowi'E rt. 

The grief of a mother, so circumstanced, is perfectly 
natural; and the term ’ata<I> 0 £ in jElian accords with 
the Arabic tradition °, that the Tomb of “ Egyptian 
marble ” was substituted by Olympias; which, to our 
eyes, still remains, as the munificent monument of her 
love, and of the glory of Alexander. 
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instance of devotion paid to this Sarcophagus was at its 
dnia in His Majesty’s ship The Madras, commanded by 
wrd Bickcrton; when the Capitano Bey, with his suite 
itinction, came on board for the express purpose, and all 
Tomb with their tongues. The privilege to render this 
st the monument remained in its former situation, was 
I of the Mosque, by a contribution of six paras or medins. 
On taking his leave, the Capitano Bey declared, that 
r suffer the Tomb, in our hands, to go safe to England.” 
particulars were obligingly communicated by General 


S. H. 


! 
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A P PEN D I X. 

N” III. 

LETTER to the Author on the Substances employed by 
the Antients in the Egyptian Monuments brought to 
the British Museum ; and particularly in the Alexan¬ 
drian Sarcophagus; 

JOHN HAILSTONE, F.R.S. 

WOODWARDIAN PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


DEAR SIR, 

This, morning, and not before, I had an 
opportunity of examining the Egyptian ■ Monuments placed 
at present in the court-yard of the British Museum, and 
particularly the celebrated Sarcophagus of which you 
requested my opinion with regard to the nature of the 
rock from which it has been wrought. 

These monuments, both with respect to the materials of 
which they are composed and the inscriptions which they 
carry, are truly Egyptian. In general they consist of that 
kind of stone which Werner and the German mineralogists 
t 
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distinguish by the name of Syenite, supposing it to be the 
same which Pliny describes under that denomination. The 
constituent parts of this rock are feldspar and hornblend; 
quartz and mica are sometimes introduced, though but 
sparingly, and not as essential to its' composition. Both 
the red and grey varieties of feldspar are indifferently 
found, and not unfrequently associated in the same 
specimen. The hornblend, when fresh, is constantly of a 
black colour, or some dark shade of green. These two 
substances are in general pretty uniformly crystallized 
and blended together; and When the combination is very 
intimate, and the hornblend seems to prevail in the 
composition, it is Werner’s primitive griinstein, and, I 
believe, what among antiquaries goes by the name of 
Egyptiah- or antient basaltes. If the state of aggregation 
be minute, and of course the texture fine, the mass then 
presents an uniform appearance, and is frequently sur¬ 
charged with large crystals of feldspar of a green Colour : 
in this case the rock becomes porphyritic, and is that which 
is found in such abundance among the ruins of Capri, 
and is known by the name of porjido verde antico a . 
But in a geological point of view, I am inclined to 
comprehend all these varieties, and some others, under 
the same specific rock, and ascribe the whole to one and 
the same epoch of formation in nature. This formation 

a Ferber’s Italy, p. 225. var. A. who relates that it is found in large blocks 
and lumps near Ostia, the old harbour where the Egyptian ships unloaded. 
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must in all cases be considered as a crystallized aggregate, 
chiefly of the two substances above mentioned; and its 
different appearances- are to be attributed merely to the 
varying proportions and colour of its component fossils, 
and their mode of aggregation, as more or less distinctly 
crystallized. This opinion receives confirmation from an 
inspection of the monuments of which I am speaking, as 
we may there see the red and grey varieties running in 
veins interchangeably through each other. In fact, the 
hornblend, in rocks of this formation, is very liable to 
be surcharged with a mixture of a greenish fossil, which 
seems to occasion its speedy decomposition. . This green 
substance is somewhat indefinite in its composition; it 
is what colours the feldspar in the antient porphyry just 
described; it sometimes appears in distinct masses resem¬ 
bling steatites, and frequently . as some of the varieties 
of chlorite. When the constituent parts of the rock are 

more intimately combined, it is usual for this fossil to » ^ 

pervade the whole" mass; in which case it seems to 
increase the toughness of the stone, and gives that, 
uniform dark greenish hue which is characteristic in some 
degree of all the rocks that belong to this formation. It • 
is doubtless one of the darker varieties of this rock, which 
Strabo mentions (lib. xvii.) as constituting the foundations 
and lower half of one of the pyramids, and is described by 
him as a hard and black stone, difficult to be worked, 
and brought by the Egyptians from Ethiopia; and from 
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which they used to fabricate their mortars. This author, 
also, in the plain which he traversed, on his journey from 
Syene to Philae, seems to have met* with rocks of the 
same kind, arranged, as far as one can judge from his 
description, somewhat in the manner of a Stonehenge. 

But to come at length to the famous Sarcophagus. 
This is a rock of,a different nature from aiiy of those 
rfliich I have been describing: they, as I’observed be¬ 
fore, are all of them, crystallized aggregates of certain 
determinate simple fossils; whereas this is an indefinite 
concretion of fragments of various species of rocks, and 
of course belongs to the class of the breccias. The 
basis seems to be a greenish argillaceous substance 
resembling.. chlorite earth, connecting small grains of 
pellucid quartz and minute fragments of a black schistus 
rock. This agglutination forms as it were the paste and 
cement of the whole, surrounding and including innu¬ 
merable larger fragments of other stones, among which, 
however, jasper and hornstone seem the most prevailing 
species. The principal varieties are green and different 
shades of brown: some of the former colour might upon 
nearer examination prove to be jade, while the dark brown 
varieties resemble the common Egyptian pebble. It contains, 
besides, fragments of a dark coloured softisli rock, which 
I can determine no nearer than that it seems to be some 
kind of schistus. I observed no limestone of any sort 
among . the fragments. All these, fragments are with 




sharp edges, • little if at all worn away by attrition: 
their general size is not large, seldom exceeding in 
diameter an inch, taken according to the greatest dimen¬ 
sion. There are also interspersed, but very rarely, some 
white quartz pebbles, and masses somewhat rounded of 
the red variety of the Syenite described above. This 
enumeration as well as determination of the different 
kinds of fossils that are included in this interesting breccia, 
must necessarily be considered as defective; to perform 
the task completely wouM require more time and better 
opportunities than I had at my disposal. In general 
I consider this rock as bearing a striking analogy to the 
gramvac&e of the Hartz. But with respect to its 
geological relations. We must wait till soriie of our 
enterprising mineralogists have ventured to explore the 
higher parts of Egypt and Ethiopia. In the mean time 
it may be remarked, that jasper and hornstone are not 
uncommonly found running in veins and layers through 
rocks of decomposed Syenite and porphyry; and that 
from this circumstance, and from the great quantity of 
chlorite earth which it contains, the local affinity of our 
breccia to the rocks described in the former part of my 
letter, may with. some, justice be inferred. Breccia 
rocks have generally been observed situated upon the 
limits of mountains which belong to different formations; 
and, accordingly, I should conjecturally place the Egyptian 
breccia upon the confines of the Syenite class, where the 
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transition is made to hills of a different • substance and 
constitution. These however are mere conjectures, which 
I forbear to press any further, especially to a Traveller, 
like yourself, who has gone over a more extensive field 
of observation in this branch of knowledge than any of 
your predecessors. . 


London, 
July 25, 


I remain. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours, &c. 


John Hailstone. 
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The Ruins of TitJiorea are at the base of Parnassus, on 
the north-east side 6f that mountain. The place is now 
called Felitza. I was led to the discovery by the Archon 

of Lebadea, and other Greeks, who described their situation, 
•* • ■ 
and called them the ruins of Thebes. Their position, toge¬ 
ther with an inscription which I found in the sanctuary of 
the church, will determine their real history. It is remark¬ 
able that Spon and Wilder were at Turco Chorio, within 
sight of Felitza, and knew nothing of those ruins. The 
walls of the antient forum are still entire, and, like those 
of Tiryns in the Peloponnesus, consist of very massy 
stones, put together without cement. The river, which 
descends in fi torrent from Parnassus, still bears its antient 
appellation Cachales, in the word Cacolc and Caco Rami, 
which the natives say signifies the Evil Torrent ; and they 
have a tradition that it once destroyed Thebes-, not Thebes 


•v, 



in Boeotia, but a city to which they gave this name, 
now called also Paleo Castro, the traces of which they 
showed me between Tithorea and Turco Chorio, about 
an hour’s distance from either, where the Cachales falls 
into the Cephissus. This place I believe to have been 
Ledojt, which was abandoned in the time of Pausanias. 
Nothing remains but the marks of its walls; every other 
memorial of the city is ploughed up. The tradition of 
the Tithoreans that it was destroyed by their river is 
entirely destitute of probability; as the inundation must 
have originated from the Cephissus. Pausanias, speaking 
of Ledon, says the inhabitants did not reside in the 
ruins of their city, but near them 11 . 

The walls of Tithorea extend in a surprizing manner 
up the prodigious precipices of Parnassus, which run 
behind the village of Vclitza. High up those precipices 
may still be seen their remains, and even one of their, 
turrets. There is a cave among those rocks, of which 
the peasants related marvellous stories; but as the weather 
was very unfavourable, and the approach difficult, I did 
not ascend. It must not be confounded with the 
Cory dan Cave, now called Sarand' auli (the Cave of 
Forty Courts), which Pausanias describes as being thirty 
stadia from Delphi b . That cave is now to be seen on 
the other side of Parnassus, by taking guides from Delphi. 

“ Pausanias, lib. x. p. 675. edit. Xylaud. Hanov. 1613. 

. b ibid. p. 671. 
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The Tithorean Cave is near Velitza, and may be the 
Adytum, sacred to Isis'. Pausanias is very obscure in his 
determination of the, position of the Adytum; as he states 
' it to be forty stadia from the Temple of Esculapius d , 
which was itself eighty stadia from Tithorea; therefore, 
unless the direction of his distance is known from the 
Temple of Esculapius, the Adytum may be fifteen miles 
from Tithorea. Too much attention cannot be paid to 
his text. In all the district of Parnassus, every word he 
utters is a treasure. His description of the Conxian Cave 
exactly corresponds with its present appearance'; and it 
may be remarked, although the approach to it from Delphi 
is extremely difficult, and, as he describes it, without any 
path f , he visited it in his way to Tithorea,.. which he 
states to have been eighty stadia from Delphi,' to one who 
is travelling through Parnassus®. 

Delphi and Tithorea, on different sides of Parnassus, 
were the halting places of those passing the mountain; 

« I made inquiry respecting the Corycian Cave, at Delphi, in the year 1800, 

exactly corresponded with that of Pausanias. The snow was so deep at the 

would not go. liy their account, it is about two hours distance from Delphi'; 
although the time spent in going must depend upon the season of the year 

I was there, if the access had been possible. I cannot depend upon the accuracy 
of their relation, in slating that it is capable of containing three thousand persons; 
but I made all the circumstances respecting it known at Constantinople, and 
it has been since visited by other travellers. 




Ibid. p. 672. 
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Aoste in Piedmont, and Marlinach in 
/ith regard to Mount St. Bernard in the 
es who accompanied me from Rhacovi, 
the Delphic side, to the summit of 
ed descending the same day to I'elitza; 
gth of time we remained on the top of 
could only reach the monastery of the 
lem, beautifully embowered, on the very 
jiis, amidst thick groves, overlooking the 
e Locri and the Dnjopes, and plains 
: Cephissus. The whole district on 
is the south-east was* Delphic; and 
that all the country on the opposite side 
Tithorea. “ As to the name of the 
“ 1 know that Herodotus, in that part 
in which he gives an account of the 
Persians into Greece, differs from what 


wrfioti* ' /aiV y% TiO&feac touj inflate etvQfuTrovq‘ 

'»« imi’rsf pwt Too roi; oi«o5,ra; ouapoyiii 
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is asserted in the oracles of Bacis. For Bacis calls these 
people Tithorenses ; but Herodotus says, that when the 
Barbarians invaded this country, the inhabitants fled to 
the summit of Parnassus; and lie calls the city Neon, 
and the summit of Parnassus, Tithorea. It appears therefore 
that all the country was at first called Tithorea; but that 
in process of time, when the inhabitants'collected themselves 
into one city, that which was once called Neon came to 
be denominated Tithorea.” 

The olives of this city .were so celebrated, that they 
were sent as presents to the Roman emperors'. They 
still maintain their antient reputation, and are sent to the 
pachas and other grandees of Turkey. 

The Inscription which I copied in the sanctuary of 
the church of Yelitza, commemorates a tribute of honour 
rendered to Nerva, with an enumeration of his titles, by 
the citizens of Tithorea, and the family of the Flavii, 
whose names are specified. 

AYTOKPATOPA NEPBAN KAIXAPA 
APXIEPEA MEHZTON AH MAPXIXHS. 
EZOYXIAZ YI1ATON TO A 
riATEPA nATPIAOZ H nOAiX 
TieOPEHN KAI T <t>AABIOX Z£K 
KAAPOZ KAI T <!>AABIOX AriAZ** 

KAI A 4>AABIOZ nilAAIANOZ APIZTOZ 


1 Pans 
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I am indebted to the erudition and kindness of Dr. Park 
for the whole I am able to offer in illustration of this 
Inscription. In the midst of liis va'rious and important 
literary engagements, he condescended to assist me in 
presenting it to the Public. 

Where the reading is evidently suggested by the part 
which remains, the deficiencies are supplied by dotted 
letters, according to the plan pursued by Taylor, when he 
added the letters supposed to be wanted in the Marmor 
Sandviceme. The position of. nepban before kaizapa is 
peculiar, for KAIZAPA' usually follows ATTOKPATOPA, and the 
name of the emperor is introduced afterwards, as may be 
seen by referring to Grater’s Inscriptions : See N“ 20, 21, 
62, 64, 65,’66, 84, 93, 95. The words AHMAPXIXHZ ESOTZIAZ 
appear without a numeral in N° 93, p. 354, of Spoil’s 
Marmora Grceca; as Trib. Potestas in Spanheim, vol. II. 
p. 531; Medals of Louis XIV. p. 2, 3, 6, &c. TOA is 
illustrated from the same inscription: See Spon, ibid. 
A is a numeral, and means the fourth time. 

The date of this Inscription may be accurately ascertained, 
since Nerva died at the end of January A. D. 98, in a 
little less than a month after he had been declared Consul 
for the fourth time. It was probably thus written a, 
but in the inscription alluded to ( 03 ) the line is sometimes 
introduced and sometimes omitted. The numerals there 
are as follow: 

TO0, toIe toh toz to©, tob. ne ne tob.'toka TOB TOA. 
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A similar enumeration of titles and numerals occurs in 
Latin inscriptions, used by the Attics to tlie offices holden 
by the emperors ®r their heirs. See Gruter, p. 235, 
art. 7, 8, 9, 10; p. 243, art. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; for the 
Inscriptions of Minerva. See also Gruter, p. 245, art. 
6 , 7 , 8 . 

In general, inscriptions run HBOTAH or hbotah icai 
oahmox or oaamox, as in N° s 6, 11, 14, 16, 19, 23, 24, 
39, 42, 43, 44, 64, 65, 66, 67, loo, of Spoil’s Marmora 
Grceca; or A botaa icai o,aamox, as on a marble which 
I saw in the Isle of Cos, now called Stancio, on the 
left hand of the gate of the town entering from the sea. 
The same inscription is also given in Spon (see N° 51); 
and a similar instance occurs in N° 79. ' In N° 45 
a different order is observed, eaoeen thi botahi kai mi 
AH Mill. But sometimes the word nOAix occurs, as in 
N° 41 of Spon. 

At the end of the fifth and sixth lines the reading is 
obscure, for want of the different names of the Flavii, 
a continuation of which is evidently given. The Reader 
must supply them by conjecture, after consulting Gruter’s 
Inscriptions for the word Flavius, from page 178 to 180. 
It might also be possible to discover what offices they 
held among the Tithoreans. 

At the end of the fifth line I have ventured to insert 
an a, xnKAAPOX being a name that occurs in the Morals 
of Plutarch; and, as Wheler mentions in his Travels 
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that he saw at Phria art inscription dedicated to one 
Titus Flavius Aristus, API2TOS in the sixth line may have 
the preference to any other word. 

As to the construction, the verb signifying honour is 
understood; and this frequently happens. Jt is omitted 
upon the Iliac Pillar, which I brought from the Plain of 
Troy, and now stands in the Vestibule of the Public 
Library. Professor Porson believed it to be nearly as 
antient as the archonship of Euclid. The words of that 
Inscription appear in the following order k : 

At KOINONOYZAITHZ9YZIAZ 
KAITOYArnNOZKAITHZ 
PAN HTYPEilZ 
PY9AN 

ZKAMANAPOTIMOYIAIAAA 
KAAilZKAIAHinZKANH<t>0 
PHZAZAN EYZEBEIAZ 
ENEKENTHZPPOZTHN9EON 

Here the verb signifying honour is understood. The 
same omission appears also in N os 6, l-j, 17, 20, 21, 23, 
24, 53, 65, of Spon’s Marmora Grceca. The verb is 
also omitted in N° 45 of the Marmora Oxoniensia, part 
the second. 

k It is given very inaccurately by Akerblad; as ma 
volume of Chevalier's Account of Troy. 


ay be seen in the third 
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The passage in Ilerbdotus (lib. viii. c. 32) respecting 
the city Neon and Tithorea has been the subject of frequent 
dispute. The alteration of xsiftanj into xeipemiv, which 
suggested itself to Dr. Parr, is confirmed by Stephens, 
Valla, and Valckenaer; and the emendation of ett’ aurifr 
for E7T iai/T proposed by Wesseling renders the whole 
sentence clear and satisfactory. The Reader, after perusing 
the remarks of Gronovius, Valckenaer, and Wesseling on 
the subject, will be induced to coincide in opinion with 
Dr. Parr, that this ought to be the punctuation and reading 
of the passage : l< tt\ Je kcc) $i%a<r&ixi ofukov tou 

Xla^vvjtrtrov $ xopuipjj xmto. Ns&i/a iroXa Kiifuvtiv lv uvry;. In 
the remarks of the critics above mentioned, the Reader 
will observe, that Gronovius having rejected the alteration 
proposed by Stephens, advances his own; to which it 
may be objected, first, with Wesseling, that oppuhtm 
adstrui montis sold vertici, non vertex urln; secondly, 
that the situation of Iw seour^s with regard to S'iPatrOat 
renders the construction harsh and intricate. The expla¬ 
nation affixed by Valckenaer to x t, f4 vytv ‘ i7r ' is more 

ingenious than true; for to justify the usage of Ini 
according to the manner suggested by that critic, it is 



necessary that the preposition should allude to, or be 
preceded by things which are The instances 

adduced by him have this reference; - they consequently 
militate against his explanation of the passage in Herodotus, 
wherein im alludes to voXiv. It is true that persons are 
said to be Ip’ eaurun, - or \%i <rpZv airZv, but a city may 
not therefore be said to be Ip’ iuvrri;. The alteration 
proposed by Wesseling obviates all difficulties, and fully 
elucidates the passage in the Greek historian: it has been 
embraced by Larcher, who has - not, however, assigned any 
reason for the preference. 
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1 HE Author cannot conclude this Work without 
acknowledging his obligations 

To his friend Mr. Ti-rwiiitt, for the kind indulgence 
of being permitted to interrupt his studies, whenever it 
was necessary to consult his learning or be guided by his 
judgement. 

To the Rev. Dr. Park, the Rev. Samuel Henley, 
Professor Hailstone, and the Rev. Weedon Butler, 
for their respective literary communications, which appear 
in the Appendix. 

To Mr. Mathias, for his judicious and learned advice in 
the re visa l of the Work. 

To Mr. VV. Alexander, for the very faithful represen¬ 
tation of the Sarcophagus, in the First Plate. To 
Mr. Alexander’s talents the Public arc already indebted 
for the drawings which illustrate Sir George Staunton’s 
Account of the .British Embassy to China. His genius 
and accuracy, assisted by Mr. Medland as Engraver, are 
now employed in representing the Antiquities sent to this 
country by Lord Hutchinson, after the conquest of Egypt. 
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